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INTRODUCTION 


In 2000 the Pressed Wafer Press published a volume called The Blind See 
Only This World in which seventy-one contemporary American poets paid tribute to 
their fellow poet John Wieners. The contributors included Susan Howe, Michael 
Palmer and August Kleinzahler, as well as (from an older generation) Allen 
Ginsburg and John Ashbery, a range that would seem to indicate the work’s appeal 
to an unusually wide spectrum of the contemporary audience. The volume is 
certainly a moving tribute and an impressive one, given the number of contributors, 
and it also makes one feel that criticism should attempt to catch up with what poets 
themselves have evidently known for a while. | 

Wieners’ work is often thought to embody elements of at least two different 
schools of post-war American poetry. He has been associated with the Beat 
movement (and with the closely related San Francisco Renaissance). In this 
connection it was his candid and yet elegant handling of difficult autobiographical 
material that drew the enthusiastic response of Ginsberg and others who were 
interested in bringing a new and omnivorous realism into American writing. The 
objective was to get away from contrivance and to open poetry to an unlimited range 
of experiences in order to get these onto the page undistorted by artifice and 
convention. Yet at the same time, and almost from the beginning, he was also 
connected with the somewhat different Black Mountain group. Charles Olson in fact 
was Wieners’ teacher at Black Mountain College, which he attended for two years 
after graduating from Boston College. Beyond this pedagogical relationship, though, 


Olson always remained a strong supporter of the mature poet and his work. This fact 


might seem somewhat surprising at first, given the personal nature of much of 
Wieners’ poetry and given Olson’s expressed hostility to autobiographical content. 
Yet Tom Clark, in his biography of Olson, points to the later period of Olson’s 
career, during his residence at SUNY-Buffalo, and notes that Wieners’ contrasting 
inspiration -- drawn so much from his erotic life as well as from the hazards of an 
uprooted existence -- and particularly the emotional forthrightness that he brought to 
this material, had come to seem “elemental” to Olson.(Clark ) Perhaps he saw it as a 
way of opening his own massive texts to a more subtle inspiration, one addressing 
not only the historical themes for which he was known but the emotional life as well 
and relations with others in all their pressure and delicacy. In any event, we find in 
Wieners a writer whose work is marked by an ability to speak with a disarming 
candor that impresses not only for the special tones it makes possible -- which range 
from romantic longing to a rather campy humor -- but also for the ethical dimension 
that it brings into the reading experience itself. One might even call it an imperative 
of recognition, to which the reader is immediately subjected, a demand, albeit a 
gentle one, to recognize this existence, this life, in its particularity, and to 
acknowledge its validity, however much it might depart from the norm. It is this 
about the work that makes one realize that writing is a means of interpersonal 
encounter as much as a form of art in the narrower sense, a means of encounter that 
cannot be viewed from an aesthetic standpoint exclusively. 

And yet having said this one sees that it was not only the poetry’s emotional 
forthrightness that appeals in this author, and that distinguishes his work from the 
huge volume of equally confessional verse, all of it of a stupefying banality, that has 


encumbered American writing for decades. Rather, Wieners’ poetry exhibits an 


impulse toward formal innovation as well. It is a subtle impulse, and wayward, one 
that is always expressed in an individual and unpredictable way. While aiming at 
clarity and truthfulness to experience, he also realizes that one sometimes needs to 
approach this ideal “slant” as Emily Dickinson might have said -- by means of 
departures from a plain style, however much he might favor this as a general rule, 
and by means of departures from that contemporary American convention which 
says that poetry must be written in the vocabulary and syntax of journalistic prose. 
And so we sometimes find him employing a deliberately artificial idiom, slightly 
archaic, and derived in an unsystematic way from pre-Raphaelite poetry or from 
other late-Romantic sources. At times he even feels the need to break up syntax and 
grammar for the purpose of catching the flux of experience and thought, and here a 
more deliberate modernism influences the work. Not surprisingly, although he 
shows an attraction to traditional forms, he handles them in his own way, and he has 
no hesitation about departing from their conventions in order to pursue a more 
accurate adjustment of language to experience. Therefore Olson would have been 
struck not merely by an elemental candor, but also by a craft expressing itself 
through both traditional and avant-garde techniques: in the former case, through a 
recurrent love of grace and elegance: and in the latter, with disrupted syntax, fluidly 
cadenced free verse, deft imitations of jazz rhythms or, sometimes, a rather violent 
catachresis. 2 

We find in Wieners’ work, therefore, an unusual combination of elements: an 
autobiographical and confessional impulse together with a certain formal inspiration 
and even a kind of aestheticism, and these in both their avante-garde and 


traditionalist clothing. Though such an array of tendencies might seem ill-assorted, 
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none is ever absent from his work for long. It is as if he were motivated by a need to 
capture the reality of his life as it is and yet, at the same time, motivated by an 
equally strong desire for what is beyond any plausible account of that life in its most 
mundane and reduced aspects, by a desire for the beautiful itself, and by a need to 
share that beauty with others. This, in turn, means that he is motivated by a certain 
communal impulse, one that remains latent much of the time behind an 
autobiographical facade, but which is continually implied in the work nonetheless 
and which breaks out now and then clearly and forcefully. Perhaps we might even 
see this as a kind of utopian desire, though it would be expressed in a scattered 
fashion and for the most part associated with momentary experiences, with the 
transient and the fleeting. 

Perhaps this last element -- this desire for the beautiful and for a utopian 
sharing of it -- is something which might seem implausible in a man of such reduced 
circumstances, working from such a marginal social position, indeed from one 
marginalized several times over -- as a gay man, a man of the lower working class, a 
sometimes homeless man, and, on occasion, a psychiatric patient. Yet artistic 
motives of the kind we have described may grow out of any circumstances. They are 
not merely efforts to present these in themselves; they are also efforts to transcend 
them, even if only in the medium of writing. They are a witnessing in several senses, 
not only to the difficulties that such persons encounter but also to their capacity to 
overcome these or at least to glimpse a world beyond the confines of the one they 
inhabit, to glimpse it and almost, at times, to grasp it in a range of experiences which 
hold out to the mind the possibility of something beyond what current social 


arrangements make available. It is perhaps revolutionary work in this limited sense, 


for it shows the burgeoning of desire within discontent and the blossoming outward 
of this desire into artistic expression and a kind of utopian dedication. Yet in 
Wieners’ writing the spirit of utopia is found in the context of a fundamentally 
realist style, a gritty urban realism at that; though in this respect as we have already 
pointed out, it is a style in which fissures and cracks are opened by means of avant- 
garde experiment. Indeed, voices of unreason themselves appear at times. Yet these 
were the means by which the drive for something better, or desire itself, could be 
enticed to show itself, albeit in a glimmering fashion, and the obverse of the social 
order could be made manifest, if only briefly, like a flash of silk lining beneath a 
passers-by overcoat. 3 

Certainly the overcoming of social arrangements can only be brought about by 
political organization and by political efforts, things not dealt with in the work 
particularly. But this overcoming is furthered too by the fact of recognition and by 
writing that paves the way for this, while yet avoiding a narrow and minimalist 
realism or a merely journalistic plain style. Rather, overcoming, transcending, 
changing, must also be pursued in another way, by opening the mind to what it 
fundamentally craves — beauty, happiness, and the sharing of these with others. Such 
impulses are not mere escapism, therefore; they are a kind of activism in their own 
right, and of a certain kind: drawing attention toward these higher and sovereign 
values, and in doing so holding out to the mind the promise of a greater 
apprehension and an enlarged existence shareable by all, beckoning just beyond the 
confines of current circumstances. The poet never loses his grasp on the mundane 
realities of things as they are; yet he sees continually beyond them, and in this he is 


atypical in the context of post-war American writing. The blind see only this world, 


he warns us in one of his early lyrics. Not to see beyond it is in some sense to 
proceed as though with eyes shut, or with no eyes at all. Yet the poem this line 
comes from is a sort of love poem, a homo-erotic one in fact. It is, therefore, a 
worldly transcendence that he points us toward, one that is only to be sought in the 
here and now. Indeed the poem is heavy with religious references, yet they are 
transformed by a candid and specifically erotic desire. It is an erotic poem of sorts, 
and yet it is more than that. Perhaps one might call its vision an erotic and aesthetic 
existentialism. It calls us to an action, but, before that, to a witnessing --- of a beauty 
that is quite simply there present, apparent, real -- caught in isolated moments when 
one is transported, for example, by a piece of music, or, more steadily, in the world 
as we See it in its natural round, season by season (here it happens to be Christmas); 
or perhaps it is found in the face of one’s friend, and then, most of all, in the body of 
one’s lover, the precious, irreplaceable object of desire; at times it is even seen in the 
city itself, in its bright, loud, and unpredictable vitality (and Wieners is always a city 
poet, as much as Frank O’Hara was). These are the things that have drawn the 
poet’s attention, and they are the things he then attempts to share with us his readers, 
motivated by an impulse of utopian generosity. 

Perhaps there are other poets who could be described in similar ways: 
Ginsburg comes to mind certainly, and Duncan, and, making allowances, Creeley or 
Philip Whalen, or again Frank O’Hara. And yet aside from technical questions and 
purely aesthetic issues (as important as those are), there is another element drawing 
one to this particular writer and to his work. We have already touched upon it to a 
degree, and yet it is something difficult to describe: an ethical aspect, an ethos as one 


might call it. It is the moral dimension that imbues a work. It is the feeling of a 


person, of a particular person, behind the writing as such, not so much in a 
personality, as this might be sensed in the rhythms, style and language of the texts, 
nor in the entire set of aesthetic choices that the writing exhibits. These are relevant, 
of course, and they do produce that effect of personal address, sometimes referred to 
as tone, and these days often called by the vague term voice. But beyond these issues, 
what I mean to draw attention to is the sense of a felt presence and an imperative 
power, something that requires recognition and not only of itself but also of its 
history and circumstances -- social, economic, political. It points beyond itself to 
speak of a class and the circumstances of that class. It is not something to be 
encompassed within the categories of tone and style merely, of voice and attitude 
alone, of technique or sensibility taken in isolation. All of these direct our attention 
to immediate effects -- achieved by given techniques: the deployment of this or that, 
and of this over against that, aiming at the attunement of a disposition, a nuance, a 
color or a tone, in the elaboration of these in continuity, harmony, and calculated 
dissonance, and eventually in the development of an entire style permeating a given 
work or a body of work. As such, they aim at things occurring in a moment, in the 
moment of reading and of appreciation in its immediate impress upon consciousness. 
For this reason, this temporal punctuality, they must be considered akin to mood 
itself. Whereas the factor that I am referring to is tied to a history, to a course of life 
and to the context within which these have unfolded. It is these that are 
communicated to the reader, if only by suggestion: the sense of a life, of a history 
and of a fate, both personal and collective, seeming to evolve through the work in a 
temporal unfolding, as a life itself unfolds, and seeming to extend outward in space, 


by occupying specific places whose own history is stamped upon the work in a 
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variety of ways -- in images, references, and in an array of other traces. In this way, 
history seems present in the work, although in subtle ways, and the writing as a 
whole has to be seen as a dealing with history, even as an overcoming of it, however 
imperfect. This is an issue of content, of course, and not of style, strictly speaking, 
and yet this content requires a certain style, or a range of styles, upon which it places 
its own demands, and which make clear to the reader the realities that have been 
dealt with, their persistence and their complexity. 5 

Surely it is not so strange to feel this type of force and singular intention in a 
given author. Yet it is often the result of a specific philosophy the work expresses or 
is identified with -- as in the case of Brecht; or because of a powerful personality 
directly recorded in its vividness -- as in the case of Whitman; or because of an 
association with some historical event -- as in the case of Mayakofsky. Wieners is 
not in this class of writers, certainly. And yet it is not a question of talent, but of the 
nature of the work’s appeal, which goes beyond the categories of the aesthetic. Yet 
Wieners’ work cannot really be compared to the sorts of examples just mentioned: it 
does not have a philosophy or a political program and records no large historical 
events. Instead it borders on something like a moral example enacted in the very 
writing of the work, both in the way it is written and in the fact that it exists at all. 
Specifically, he places the reality of the other before us, yet in his own subjectivity. 
He makes us realize that the otherness he records, his own experience largely, is not, 
after all, something alien. In reading him we feel it as our own and inhabit the 
subjectivity of some of the most disregarded persons in our society -- by inhabiting 
the subjectivity of someone who was several of these at once -- homosexual, drug 


user, homeless person, mental patient. Yet what we find is not exactly what we 
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might expect to find. This is another part of his appeal: to make the other both near 
and yet in that very nearness in no way domesticated or predictable, for we know 
perfectly well that every such person is a unique individual too, and so in some ways 
always unfathomable, though often in our humanitarian concern we may have a 
tendency to lump them all together under general headings. Yet one of the 
revelations that the work provides is of the constant individuality of the other, 
however much categorized and managed by the social milieu and those who run it. 
Remarkably, Wieners does all of this with a light and graceful touch and is often 
understated, modest and genial in his approach. (Perhaps this is the reason for the 
evident affection and esteem in which he was held by so many of his peers, 
including those whose own work is quite different). 

If we speak of the work as being marked by a moral dimension, is it possible to 
characterize it more specifically? In this poet it makes itself felt as an attitude 
toward life, a disposition toward the world and toward the others in it. It is not just 
that his work shows an interesting combination of approaches and a high degree of 
skill in handling them; it is rather that these seem, in his case, to be evidences of a 
uniquely open and receptive attitude toward experience, toward the world itself, and 
in particular toward the social world, and toward the others encountered there: it is 
an attitude one might label fundamentally, primitively democratic or perhaps simply 
egalitarian. Yet, as we have already noted, it is combined with a desire for what is 
rare, aesthetically refined, elegant, and beautiful, it is combined with a desire for 
transport and even for the ecstatic. In this writer we have something of a paradox, 
therefore, an egalitarian aesthete, an erotic poet with political preoccupations, a 


precise yet lyrical social observer, a confessional poet turned outward toward others. 
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More specifically, to accomplish this range of incompatible objectives he proceeds 
not armored in advance by typical modernist techniques such as extreme emotional 
distancing, conspicuous use of irony, or elaborate symbolic constructions. He 
advances into the world not masked but rather naked or nearly so, exposing his 
sensibility to what is there, though he is also wary of its hazards. His work is marked 
by a desire to move into personal experience and to extract something from it that is 
both accurate and emotionally genuine and yet also artistically beautiful. He desires 
to share both himself and his experience and also some third thing -- art, music, joy, 
beauty itself -- and he desires a greater life for both himself and for his reader. 

The candor that both Ginsberg and Olson admired is itself valuable and 
refreshing. Yet it has a deeper objective -- a kind of defense of basic human 
desires -- for community, for sharing, for the erotic and for the beautiful (two of the 
finest things to share, after all) against what threatens to destroy them: the 
dehumanized order of capital, the anonymous coldness of the contemporary world, 
and various types of social repression. The poet is determined to show that the 
inhabitants of the modern city can remain human yet. He is a minor writer certainly; 
and yet he is minor in that more interesting sense established by Deleuze and 
Guattari -- someone who draws the resources of expression away from their usual 
patterns in order to open the mind to new possibilities or to revivify old and 
perennial ones, breaking up sclerotic habits of thought and feeling that can dominate 
a society during times in which power and the fixed structures of privilege hold 
sway, with all of their attendant lies and deceptions.6 What can move a society away 
from such stagnation? Certainly it requires many things, and yet truthful and 


beautiful representations of experience are not the least important. 
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Perhaps for these reasons the poet could never renounce any aspect of his 
inspiration, which required not a selection among possible goods but an inclusive all 
of the above; the idea of aesthetic purity which would require the rejection of this or 
that in the interest of some program is completely alien to his temperament, which is 
flexible, pragmatic and in equal parts humorous, ardent, and compassionate toward 
others. We might see him as necessarily drawing upon various artistic tendencies in 
an effort to give a full account of his own experience. In addition, he is determined 
to give expression to the experience of others, as we have already noted, and is in 
fact one of the most class-conscious poets in American literature. His writing is 
situated at the intersection of several classes, in fact, and is a kind of palimpsest of 
social positions, to which it offers a means of expression, since it records the 
experience of a person rejected several times over by the society in which he was 
born. He is at all times a poet of the working class, a gay poet, and sometimes even a 
mad poet. In all of these manifestations he puts before us the experience of the 
despised outsider. Yet it is not by any means a pathetic image he would create, but 
rather one of aspiration and psychological nuance -- for this other is not to be 
condescended to, is not necessarily any more virtuous than anyone else, is possessed 
of restless desires in all of their forms and meets the demands -- the conflicts, the 
impossibilities -- arising from this with courage, despite outward and circumstantial 
liabilities. His work puts before us the evidence of a way of being in the world in 
relation to others, and to experience as such -- accepting, realistic and yet not cynical, 
undefended, appreciative, melancholy perhaps but seldom angry, and not reducible 
to any formulated phrase. Here we see the concrete inscription of history in a given 


life as this life witnesses itself and others, the members of various social classes and 
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groups which intersect within it and which are the grounds out of which it arises -- 
the incompatible grounds perhaps -- gay and working class and avant-garde and 
genteel. Yet in this witnessing we see not merely the tragic but also the attempt to 
create a vision of something greater and more positive and to share it with others. At 
times the writing, viewed from a strictly aesthetic stand point, seems faulty to one 
degree or another, marked by confusion, lapses in judgment, or varying degrees of 
incompletion. One cannot recommend the author as a faultless artist. Yet what is the 
purpose of writing fundamentally? Is it to produce flawless aesthetic objects? Or is it 
rather to produce, at a deeper level, an image of existence as it is and as it might be, 
an image formed in part by aesthetic means but in part also by a moral determination 
of the individual who writes? The word moral here bears upon the issue of what one 
focuses on, what one draws attention to or does not, what one feels is worth writing 
about or is not. Perhaps, in addition, image is not the best word, for it tends to 
suggest the merely visual and so prejudices judgment in that way. We must ask 
instead what the deeper realities are the writing directs our attention toward. In this 
writer, we suggest, they are the conditions of the despised others in our midst, and 
yet also the ways in which these others are not passive but strive continually to 
master their existence and make it better, indeed to share it with others, with us. 

Yet if we seek parallels, we might note that something analogous is also behind 
Whitman’s power and appeal. There too no one can call the author a perfect artist. 
Yet one is moved by a vision that sees its historical experience with candor and 
accuracy across the whole range of concrete social life -- the activity of the city 
streets and of the harbor, the terrible details of 19" century warfare -- yet at the same 


time sees beyond these details to a larger vision of existence as such, seeing its 
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social experience but not remaining confined to that, giving an accurate report of 
material conditions, but moving beyond material conditions to see the historical 
realities that lie within them. In some ways, it is an opposite type of experience to 
what we find in Wieners, one taking place at an opposite historical pole -- the reality 
of the city at the beginning of its High Capitalist expansion, furnished with an 
abundance of opportunity, promise, and power. In this vision one encounters a pure 
energy in (for example) the beams of light that connect the speaker with everything, 
and everything with everything else: the idea of commerce along with the idea of a 
wholly material divinity both gleam in the luminous details of the landscape -- of 
Brooklyn and its ferry.7 This landscape is itself an openness, possibility made 
visible, and not merely space or place; it is a realm responsive to the speaker and to 
his desires and aspirations. Yet these possibilities do not gleam merely for him alone; 
he shares them with others, with everyone. Wieners is a direct descendant of 
Whitman in many ways, yet he is the type of descendant who turns the ancestor 
inside out, and so he chooses to emphasize the delicacy, refinement, and lyricism 
that one does also find in Whitman too, rather than the visionary or prophetic, and 
though he filters through himself the experiences of others, he does so in his own 
way, speaking most often in the first person, and in a style intended to be both 
elegant and performatively expressive, beautiful and expressionistically jagged by 
turns. The place where he does this is the same one, however, the American city; yet 
he catches it at the opposite end of its historical career, and so it appears very 
differently to him. He knows it as a place of dislocation, of indigence and of 


homelessness. Yet nonetheless he draws from it, and from his own marginal position, 
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more than one might expect. This exceeding of expectation is the measure of art and 


of hope simultaneously. 


BIOGRAPHY 


John Wieners was born January 6, 1934 in Boston. He attended Boston 
College, graduating in 1954 with an AB in English and then worked for a while at 
the Lamont Library at Harvard. After attending a poetry reading given by Charles 
Olson in Boston in 1954, Wieners grew more intent on pursuing his own artistic 
vocation. Strangely, it would seem to have been by mere chance that he was at the 
reading at all, and yet as he himself put it later: ‘they passed out complimentary 
copies of Black Mountain Review, and I ain’t been able to forget.” The experience 
was so compelling that he decided to leave Boston in order to attend the recently 
opened Black Mountain College, of which Olson was then rector. Wieners arrived 
on the campus in rural North Carolina in the spring of 1955. 

The college, which had been founded in the 1930’s as an experiment in 
progressive higher education, was at that time enjoying its finest period of creativity 
and its most distinguished faculty.8 Among those in residence during his stay were 
the poet Robert Duncan, the ex-patriot German painter Joseph Albers, the American 
abstract expressionist Robert Motherwell, composer John Cage, choreographer 
Merce Cunningham, and of course Olson himself who is known to have been a 
commanding and charismatic teacher, one whom students both loved and feared, and 


who seems always to have had a high regard for Wieners’ talents. Their pedagogical 
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relationship proved to be only the beginning of an ongoing friendship that lasted 
until Olson’s death in 1970. 

In the summer of 1956 Wieners returned to Boston, once again finding 
employment with the Lamont Library. At the same time he harbored the idea of 
publishing a literary review, to be called Measure, which would provide a forum for 
the type of writing being done at Black Mountain. Yet, remarkably, when Measure’s 
first issue did at last appear, the poet was almost immediately dismissed from his 
library job. As a result, he decided to move to the west coast, to San Francisco, the 
center of the developing new movements in the arts. There he came into contact with 
members of the west coast avant-garde, among them Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, 
and Jack Spicer.9 

Wieners’ health and emotional stability had always been somewhat 
uncertain, and the bohemian life style he followed during this time, his on-going 
lack of money and generally exiguous circumstances, cannot have helped matters. 
The poet would appear to have been homeless or nearly so, and Raymond Foye 
reports that for a while he worked as a clean-up boy at a North Beach coffee house, a 
fact that itself indicates something about his situation. Drug use took its toll, and the 
poet suffered some sort of breakdown that required institutionalization. Upon his 
release, he made his way back to the east coast, to New York City, where he roomed 
for a while with Herbert Huncke, the sometime associate of William Burroughs. 
Eventually Wieners returned to Boston where, except for brief trips to New York, he 
remained, staying at times with his parents and at times with friends, and at length 
achieving a degree of stability and independence while working in a variety of 


modest jobs.10 
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The publication of his second volume Ace of Pentacles, brought out in 1964 
by asmall press in Greenwich Village, established Wieners’ reputation within the 
restricted but intense world of the poetic avant-garde. He attended the Berkeley 
Poetry Conference in 1965 and was then invited by Olson to SUNY-Buffalo where 
Olson was then teaching. Sustained by a position as Olson’s assistant, he spent two 
years there from 1965 to 1967 in the company of a group of other visiting poets. 
These were perhaps the happiest and most productive years of Wieners’ life, and the 
work produced then, in addition to the earlier Ace of Pentacles, will comprise much 
of what we will look at in this study. 

Wieners eventually returned to Boston where he resided for the remainder of 
his life in a tiny apartment on Joy Street off Beacon Hill, looked after by a small 
group of friends. He produced gradually less work during this period, becoming 
eventually rather reclusive in his habits. Yet he occasionally placed new pieces in 
appropriate venues, and in 1988 Black Sparrow Press issued a comprehensive 
edition of his work. The festschrift alluded to at the beginning of this chapter was 
the culmination of the long-standing esteem in which the poet was always held by 
his peers; yet, as it happened, it appeared only shortly before his death in Boston on 
March 1, 2002. Perhaps it will be indicative of a wider appreciation of his work. In 
any case, one can easily say that, especially for younger readers, Wieners would be 
virtually unknown were it not for these two attractive, yet simply designed volumes, 
both edited by the poet’s friend Raymond Foye. Perhaps a new generation of readers, 
increasingly dissatisfied with the typical productions of more recent American 
poetry, alternating between mere technique and mere confession, and driven in all 


instances by a crass and commercial MFA system with its attendant nepotism, will 
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find in Wieners a significant alternative and, in the case of younger poets, an 
alternative example. 

For one thing, in this poetry, one does not encounter the merely personal, as 
is so often the case in contemporary American writing, instead one encounters an 
intersection of positions within a world, and with all that, an itinerary or a range of 
possible ones; one encounters a life or a range of lives and also those things which 
have determined them -- economic circumstances, relations with others, their 
friendship, indifference, and hostility; one encounters the erotic and its emotional 
costs, and one encounters the city, finally, and then the complexity of experience of 
which it is an image and an archetype. Yet one encounters these factors always by 
means of a given scene, in particular manifestations, and from a specific angle of 
vision. One meets them not so much in themselves but in their effects upon the 
author, in their resonance within the flow of his expression, the disposition of his 
language, which they inflect in varied ways. Finally, all this must occur in a place, or 
places. It is interesting to consider the degree to which the author identified himself 
with the city of Boston, referring to himself on more than one occasion as a Boston 
poet. Readers will perhaps associate him with other places -- Black Mountain 
College perhaps, certainly with San Francisco in the heady days of its developing 
avant-garde, or even with the shores of Buffalo, New York, with its working class 
bars and chill winds from lake Erie. Yet if it is as a Boston poet that Wieners is 
remembered, it is a different Boston from the one that is most often recorded in 
American literature. It is not the Boston of the Adams or of the James families, nor 
even the Boston of Robert Lowell. It is rather the working class domain of South 


Boston, a milieu that is more aware of itself in class terms than many similar ones in 
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the United States and where a specifically working class culture has long been a 
feature of social life. This is Wieners’ Boston. He was too eccentric to have ever 


been celebrated as one of its native sons, and yet he was one nonetheless. 


THE OTHER, THE STRANGER 


Certainly it is enough to consider a body of poetry distinguished for its style 
and formal control and likewise for the insight it gives into a range of important 
social experiences of a kind that yet are often neglected. At the same time, though, in 
the course of examining Wieners’ work one might be struck by an array of further 
thoughts. If we think of the encounter with otherness as the main test of ethics, and 
also of the ethical imagination, then we are faced with the question of how to create 
accurate descriptions of this encounter. How can we describe the experience of 
relating to someone significantly different from ourselves, and how do we imagine 
this difference, its nature and its degree? Perhaps there is no answer to this question 
and no practical solution to this problem, for we cannot step outside of our own 
position or history. Yet certainly this way of describing the issue, though accurate to 
a degree, gets it wrong in one important sense: it is not only we who must create 
these descriptions but also the individuals themselves and indeed these groups 
themselves. To what extent is the problem of understanding, of empathy, and then 
by degrees the practical problem of action changed? Again it might not be possible 
to say, yet it is important to look at descriptions such persons have created of 
themselves and not always to confine oneself to descriptions created of them by 
others, and to reflect on what these tell us about difference and degrees of difference, 


its specific nature and how it is manifest in the imagination and in language. If we 
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consider the encounter with the other, the stranger to be a pivotal experience, then 
looking at the work of a writer like Wieners can have special interest, as helping us 
to imagine the actual life of such an “other,” of such an inveterate stranger. As we 
have pointed out, he presents exactly the types of marginal persons found in our 
most typical contemporary environments --the homeless person, the psychiatric 
patient, the homosexual, the drug user, the poor person -- all of these were at various 
times his identities too; all of these others were him. Yet he transforms them for us, 
transfigures them with his special language and style -- demotic, archaic, elegant, 
troubled. In reading we will try to pay attention to these aesthetic aspects as well as 
to the broader context out of which the work arises. Yet I believe it is important to 
place the emphasis on the former, since this is where the poet’s own labors were 
focused, and the manifestation of his social context and the indications of his ethical 
claims can really only be heard and seen through the tones of voice he records in his 
lines and in the images and scenes he makes live there, in the epigrams he inscribes 
there, and in the moods whose nuances he captures there, gathering the fictive body 


of an existence which now, in fact, has vanished in its mortality.11 
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NOTES 


1. The volume is The Blind See Only this World, ed. William Corbett, Michael 
Gizzi, and Joseph Torra. New York: Pressed Wafer Press and Granary Books, 2000. 

2. Lukacs’ meditations on realism are significant here, especially 
“Expressionism: its Significance and Decline.” (Essays 76-113). 

3 Ernst Bloch is certainly the thinker behind what we see here. See Hope the 
Principle, especially volume I, 13-37. 

4 All quotations of Wieners’ poetry are taken from the two Black Sparrow 
volumes, John Wieners: Selected Poems 1958-1984 and Cultural Affairs in Boston: 
Poetry and Prose 1956-1985. 

5 The critic Wai Chee Dimmock envisions an historicist criticism in which 
works are fundamentally marked and in some respects constituted by the passage of 
time. See “A Theory of Resonance.” More recently, the critic Mike Goode 
explicates her position in the following way: “More than simply reiterating reception 
study’s basic tenet that a text becomes meaningful only through its consumption, she 
was making the point that a text endures through its lack of integral meaning and 
thus its openness to reappropriation....implicitly, her theory predicts that a text’s 
historically specific meanings in one context sometimes reveal its potential energies 
in other times and places” (771). In the present book, we attempt, to a degree, 
something a bit similar: certainly we construct, through our “reception” 


interpretations of works which seem correct and satisfying to us; yet at the same 
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time we attempt also to glimpse what producing such work could have meant for the 
author himself and, more importantly, try to appreciate the difficulties, of all sorts, 
this involved. Still, and as we indicate in the text, it seems consistent with the nature 
of this work, and with what we can guess of the author’s intention, to keep its 
aesthetic qualities uppermost in our discussion. 

6. The crucial text is Kafka: Toward a Minor Literature. 

7. Lrefer, of course, to Whitman’s poems “Song of Myself,” to the Drum Taps 
series, and to “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” respectively, in Leaves of Grass (29-79; 
219-255; 129-134.) 

8. The history and, as it were, culture of Black Mountain College are 
themselves interesting topics. Some useful works include Martin Duberman’s Black 
Mountain College, an Exploration in Community; The Arts at Black Mountain 
College by Mary Emma Harris; and the essay collection Black Mountain College: 
Experiment in Art, edited by Vincent Katz; memoirs of interest include Fielding 
Dawson’s The Black Mountain Book and Michael Rumaker’s Black Mountain Days. 

9. The Selected Poems volume from Black Sparrow reproduces a photograph 
taken in 1958 and showing Michael McClure, Philip Lamantia, John Wieners, and 
David Melzer sitting facing the camera in a tight grouping in front of what seems to 
be a room door in a run down residential hotel or perhaps some old house. The 
location is given as San Francisco. It is a reminder, among other things, of the 
fluidity of artists’ associations and the artificiality of accepted or “official” 
groupings. For an excellent study of this milieu see Michael Davidson’s The San 


Francisco Renaissance: Poetics and Community at Mid-Century. 
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10. Some description of this milieu can be found in Barry Miles’ El Hombre 
Invisible: William Burroughs, A Portrait; see also Gerald Nicosia’s Memory Babe: 
A Biography of Jack Kerouac. 

11. The biographical information on Wieners presented here is taken primarily 
from Raymond Foye’s “John Wieners” in The Beats: Literary Bohemians in Post- 


War America. 
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CHAPTER TWO QUESTIONS OF REPRESENTATION 


How does an author convey foreign experience to us? How can it be done 
without violating the specificity of that experience, without domesticating it, as it 
were, and forcing it to speak a more normal language than it is inclined to? Is to 
represent necessarily to normalize? Is it to reduce the strangeness of the other’s 
existence by means of a language and various conventions, all of which must put 
forward descriptions by means of the known and most widely recognized? Even 
avant-garde work must do this, for there must always be, at some point, the appeal to 
the typical in order to create a basic comprehensibility. Yet at the same time, and for 
this reason, this state of affairs cannot be accepted by the minority artist, since it 
tends to deny the peculiarity of the experience it portrays. The artist must struggle 
to convey what is unique and in some ways incommensurable, yet this requires a 
contradictory enterprise -- to make use of these forms and styles while yet modifying 
them in some way, either stylistically and formally or through the inclusion of 
content that is atypical, or even viewed as objectionable, in the literary culture at 
large. It is often the case that a complex range of approaches must be taken, some 
formal others related to content or involving the author’s attitude toward his subject 
and his audience. Only such a complex approach will address the fundamental issue, 


which is the normalizing tendency of expression as such. Can one render accessible 
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what is radically different without violating its difference? More specifically, what 
are the resources available that might make this possible? To begin with we might 
consider the issue of genre and historical inheritance. After that, we will go on to 
look at the particular means this author utilized to get his atypical experience on to 
the page, to induce it, by a kind of enticement or lure, to slip between the cracks of 
normative expression. In what follows I would like to present a sort of inventory of 
major ways this author, and perhaps others as well, try to present their special life 
experience in ways that will be accurate and honest while at the same time 


maintaining a degree of accessibility. 


THE POETRY OF URBAN MARGINALITY 


John Wieners’ work is actually rather difficult to find. Yet if we do open his 
books, originally published only in small and obscure venues, we encounter 
something unusual in American poetry, and therefore in American literature. It 
strikes an odd note at first, familiar and yet somehow strange. Over and over again, 
in fact, it brings to mind a familiar archetype, that of the poete maudit, a figure that 
haunts European literature perhaps more than it does American, a tradition which 
seems so often to remain strangely close to its Puritan roots, and so to be at a 
profound level averse to depictions of vice, and beyond that of deviancy more 
broadly understood. Therefore, we can place the work against a different 
background from that provided by the author’s various milieus -- Black Mountain 


College, SUNY-Buffalo or the San Francisco literary scene of the 50’s. Not that 
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there is anything wrong with these places and times, yet in order to see his work in 
its fullest significance, it should be set against the broader artistic movement of 
which it forms a small and recent installment. 

We might call it the poetry of urban marginality; except that it does not begin 
with the urban per se but with rural scenes and rural people and then later expands to 
take in the realities of a growing urban population as this multiplies more and more 
through the 19" century. We can see this as a type of writing devoted to revealing 
the lives of the unknown and impoverished who inhabit the margins of modern life, 
whether rural or urban. Modern should be understood in its broader sense here, and 
we might see 18 century precursors in Goldsmith and Crabbe, or even in Johnson’s 
elegy for Robert Levett. Yet, at least in the genre of poetry, it seems to be primarily 
a 19" century and then a 20" century impulse: looking at previously unregarded 
persons and representing them with a certain accuracy.1 Further, it seems to gain 
further impetus from socially realist painting and then from photography; and both 
of these, of course, develop as powerful cultural forces that not only provide 
example and stimulus to writing, but attune the minds of people in general to aspects 
of the social world --- poverty, homelessness and the like -- that had often been 
overlooked or accepted as normal. Certain famous names might come to mind in 
connection with any of these arts, yet from the standpoint of poetry the specific 
genre I have in mind would include -- for example -- not so much the sublime 
Wordsworth of mountain valleys, mists, and terrifying crags, but rather the humble 
Wordsworth who records poor Susan and, in The Prelude, the newly discharged 
soldier wandering by himself on the road at night; better still it includes Clare rather 


than Wordsworth, for Clare presents not only others and a milieu but is himself a 
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member of an underclass and speaks as such and in his own voice.2 Likewise, on the 
continent, one might think not of Baudelaire, whose poetry, in its very eloquence, 
creates a complex evaluating discourse assessing the meaning of the scene 
described, and in the process rising above its subject with a simultaneous sublimity 
and rationality, erecting a kind of grand architectural frieze -- like Rodin’s gates of 
hell -- over the indiscriminate concourse of modern life. Instead one might think of 
Apollinaire, who is perhaps one of the genre’s first modern masters. Here, for 
instance, we find imagination and expression tied to the moment in its brevity, given 
shape in a way that is seemingly casual, and deeply invested in the minor realities of 


the scene just as it is. 


HOTEL 


My room has the form of a cage 
The sun puts its arm through the window’s bars 
I light my cigarette at the burning glass 
--and I feel like blowing shapes of smoke into the light 
I do not want to work 
I want to smoke 
[SW 202] [my trans. ] 


It is a moment apparently transcribed in its passing. The speaker is neither heroic nor 
pathetic, but rather ordinary, and he presents himself as a creature of mood, impulse, 
and need, inhabiting a finite existence, a finite body, which is subject to both pains 
and pleasures. The physical context is noted with specificity and clarity, and there is 
an implicit connection to time: it is a moment, and the smoke rings blown into the 


light are the visible emblems of life and its transience. We see here a certain accent 
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that is fundamental to Wieners’ own poetry. There is an implicit acknowledgement 
of the mortal fragility of the human while at the same time a candid inhabiting of 
that very human form in all its mortality. There is an implicit expression of desire 
and the suggestion, lightly touched upon, of the possibility of other modes of life: 
what if we did not have to work, what if we could merely enjoy ourselves; what if 
those means of enjoyment that now engage us -- even minor ones, like smoking -- 
were a kind of window through which something better might be glimpsed, 
something finer, more beautiful and more gratifying than the mundane round one is 
stuck with. 

In a poem called “Reading in Bed,” the poet, reading alone in his bed, listening 
to the wind outside, assesses the forces in his life of memory and regret and then 
also of the insistent desires that always return, despite all disappointments -- desires 
for artistic expression and for love -- and he considers finally the term set upon any 
effort to fulfill them -- death itself. The subject, the incantatory and yet uneven 
rhythms, the sea imagery, and the ultimate fatalism bring to mind Hart Crane, or 
perhaps another contemporary descendant of Crane -- Derek Wallcott. Yet these are 
writers who continually strive for a degree of intensity not always desired by 
Wieners (or Apollinaire), and Crane at least also sought -- famously, notoriously -- 
an ultimate insight and vision that Wieners, with his more urbane temper, does not 
seek. What if the world were accommodating to our desires? That would be splendid, 
wouldn’t it? Writers like Wieners and Apollinaire merely smile at this impossibility 
even while they retain a restless longing for it. They hold to this desire not as a 
burden and not in ironic condemnation of the world but in a different mode -- lightly 


or darkly as the case might be, but with a kind of valor rather than with a poisonous 
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disillusionment, an apocalyptic fury, or a mystical withdrawal. The world is never 
enough and yet it is always too much; beauty is present everywhere, even if the 
times and places in which it is encountered are always disappointing at last. And 
then there are one’s friends, one’s lovers, the irreplaceable others who yet are 
continually replaced -- and this too by a necessity that is always melancholy and 
joyful, despondent and elated by turns, and yet never too much in either direction. It 
is a worldly style: if ironic, gently so; and if elated, reaching out toward a sociality 
that would multiply enjoyments by multiplying the enjoyers. Finally, it is always 
aware both of an aspiration toward something more and of the fragility of that which 
aspires -- a person, after all, a person possessed of a mood. 

And yet in addition to drawing our attention to the transient and the ordinary, 
and to the existential conditions of the human person, Wieners’ poetry shows one 
further thing: the varied hazards of life in the world, just as it is, with no defense and 
with no shelter. He is deeply aware of the vulnerability of the human person to 
suffering of all kinds. He does not attempt to deny this nor to distance himself from 
it. Instead we see repeatedly how he places these facts before us very clearly and 
with a kind of personal directness and pathos that give the work a special power. 
Thus the idea of the vulnerability and exposure of the human is given concrete 
expression in such a way that we understand what it actually means. For in fact one 
never experiences fragility in some general way; it is always painfully specific -- this 
particular injury, this very illness with these particular symptoms, occurring to this 
individual who, trapped in his or her individuality, cannot get away from them. The 
only exit would be out of life entirely. This is when we realize that there is 


something terrible about individuality, about being an individual body, this machine 
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of bone and muscle, nerves and organs, which cannot be replaced, sometimes cannot 
be repaired, and never can be exchanged for another or with another. It is this form, 
unique and fragile, that is held out to the chances of the world, exposed to all its 
hazards and to the elements themselves. Implied in this existential condition, we are 
also shown something more specific -- exposure as such, the inherent vulnerability 
of the human body, and the susceptibility of that body to pains and to pleasures -- to 
feeling -- of all kinds. The contemporary American philosopher and translator 
Alphonso Lingis summarizes Levinas’ views on this issue: 

Levinas wants to locate, beneath the sensuous exposure to material and as its 

basis; the exposure to alterity. ...Our sensibility is not so much an 

apprehensiveness about being extinguished as a sensitivity to being wounded 

and outraged. (Otherwise than Being xxxiii) 
Being open to, being vulnerable to, being naked before: this is exposure. But here it 
is not understood as an aberrant experience; it is seen as the very basis of all 
experience. To be vulnerable to something, by definition, means that this something 
is not ourselves; to be wounded and outraged by something means that it is 
something foreign and other, for we would not outrage ourselves. Yet to be the very 
basis of all experience, this foreignness must be an encompassing phenomenon, and 
not a delimited one: it includes the experience of other people, but also of the world 
itself. To be in the world is to be open to it, and this openness permeates one’s being 
absolutely. “I’m infused with the day/ even tho the day may destroy me,” Wieners 
writes. (Selected 34) This line may be the simplest, clearest expression possible of 
Levinas’ idea, the concept of existence as exposure. 

Anonymity, fragility, exposure -- these are the elements of the mode I want 


to describe, its typical content, as well as, from the standpoint of manner or approach, 
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a candor, a relative freedom from visionary abstraction, a focus on direct perception, 
and, in so far as the work takes the form of fleeting glimpses, a witnessing to time 
itself, to the moment in its revealing light or dimness.3 Out of these we might gather 
the outlines of a sub-tradition in modern poetry, pursuing a special mode of 
expression, a deliberately minor expression and a minor literature devoted to 


illuminating the everyday existence of anonymous individuals. 


WITNESS TO SUBJECTIVITY 


The stylistic means of this sub-genre are naturally varied, but as we have 
seen there is usually a precise depiction of externals by means of specific images, 
and a tendency to think in terms of the scene, the vignette, the brief glimpse. In 
addition, there is the constructed illusion of voice, the voices either of the poet or of 
the marginalized themselves. Interestingly, however, it is the former that is most 
frequently heard: the poet speaks and not so much the people; he describes others, as 
well as places and events, and yet the power of speaking itself he most often reserves 
for himself, for his own particular role, which is that of witness. He is not any 
witness, however. He is tied to the scenes he describes and to the others he portrays 
by the very direct link of perception and of feeling, as well as by a certain class 
identification. He says what he sees and what he sees is his own life, or if not his 
own, then that of others much like himself, shaped by the same forces which have 
shaped him. Objectivity is achieved through the basic realism of his style, but there 
is also a direct expression of emotion that surely must be tied to this directness of 


encounter. In a piece called “A Poem for the Dead I Know” we see this clearly. 
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There is a summoning to begin with, not just of memories of the dead, but of their 
power, their “forces,” as he says. The choice of words indicates a strange, primitive 
impulse, a kind of animism, seen here in a reduced, ghost-like version of itself, 
inhabiting the mind of a particular individual in a late-modern and urban context. 
Then we are given the dead person’s name in capital letters as though inscribed on 
the surface of the poem, a naive gesture, touching and yet awkward, almost gauche. 
The brief narration of his suicide does not escape a certain bathos, yet this is called 
up sharply before the strict actuality and precise diction of the concluding line: “I see 
his grave and its pink quartz stone....” The next part quoted is the poem’s next to 
last section: the speaker, on a rooftop, looks out over the city in which he has no 
home to return to, taking in the random urban scene which includes a staggering 
woman in a red coat, drunk evidently, perhaps homeless herself. They create a very 
clear and specific image -- that red coat, that staggering -- which is the exact 
counterpart of so many candid photographs of the urban experience. The speaker 
imagines throwing himself down onto the phone wires and sleeping there, as though 
in a hammock -- a joke, of course. But the fact of homelessness -- not at all 
uncommon in this American city -- is placed with adolescent suicide as an occasion 
for an artistic presentation that values clarity of image simultaneously with candor of 
statement, even if this latter leads the author into sentimentality or gratuitous 
gestures (the capitalized and actual name). This candor is not just a personal 
characteristic, however; it is an intrusion of affect, of the immediate emotional 


response, into the economy of writing in a way that is not typical of Anglo- 
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American modernism, with all its habitual suspicion of the emotions. How often in 
this tradition the emphasis on the image has meant a flattening of tone and a restraint 
of musical and emotive dimensions. By contrast, in Wieners’ work the inherent 
turbulence of the emotional life is added to the stasis and silence of image and scene. 
Yet the issue is not one of expression merely; it reaches outward to political 
significance as well, since by this means an entire subclass comes to speak for itself 
through the voice of the author. In the process, not only types of individuals come to 
light within the genre of the lyric, but also ranges of feeling, and with them matters 
of concern which majoritarian expression pushes to the edge of awareness or 
suppresses completely. We might see such writing as attempting to present those 
frequently overlooked sectors of the urban population to whom representation of any 
sort is often denied, whether through poverty, neglect, or exclusion from 
opportunity, yet it portrays them not only in their externals but in their subjectivity 
itself. This does not mean that the poet acts as a spokesman for all; only that the 
forms his own subjectivity takes must be analogous to theirs. For this reason, 
recording their voices, as in Frost, for example, is not so much the point. The poet 
must record his own, for only here does he have immediate access to the subjective 
life in its impulsive instability, in its moods experienced directly, and in its 
connection with physical experience. Yet since what he finds there is of such a basic 
nature, it must be common to others as well; and then, by extension, it must reflect 
the collective life of the groups he himself embodies as both a typical representative 
and a specific individual. The very traditional, and even old-fashioned, techniques 
of lyric poetry -- musicality, movement, melody, a direct expression of emotion, 


even sentimentality -- are here placed in the service of a deepened social awareness 
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by conveying the subjective life of otherwise unknown and disregarded persons, a 
subjectivity made up of countless episodes of almost nameless, unapprehended 

feeling -- powerful, confused, subtle, not subtle at all, persistent, episodic, usually 
forgotten. In fact only here, in these inner realities, can the actual life of society be 


felt. 


REPRESENTATION AND TYPICALITY 


As we were already suggesting, it is not an accident that the type of poetry I 
refer to develops at around the same time as photographic studies of the anonymous 
urban proletariat, perhaps prompted by such pictures and prompting them in turn, in 
a complex dialectic across arts. Yet though it may be influenced by photography, it 
is ambivalent with respect to the silence and immobility inherent in that medium. 
Typically, in these photographs, there is a fixing of the moment in its transience, 
often capturing some unnamed person who becomes, then, for the camera, and for 
history thereafter, merely a memorable face, an arresting glance, an expressive 
gesture -- set against the social context which is now seen in its simultaneous 
transience and relative permanence (permanent with respect to them, transient with 
respect to us). There is a kind of pathos and a dramatic irony in such pictures, which 
seem both to grant everything and to withhold everything from their subjects. They 
are allowed to transcend their milieu in the sense that they address us with their 
presence and yet at the same time they appear entirely contained within the darkly 
iridescent droplet of past time which the photograph becomes as we look at it, a kind 
of miniature sphere past whose edges they cannot stir one inch. And yet this pathos 


and this irony are dependant upon the subject’s muteness and upon the inherent 
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brevity of the moment captured: it is this brevity which seems to insure their silence, 
and this silence which prevents a more complete historical accounting. The pathos 
we are struck by and the irony in which we are implicated are illusions contrived by 
a medium whose tools are silence and stasis as much as light and shadow.4 

Therefore, though the pictorial is needed (in poetry), there is a straining away 
from it as well, a desire to move beyond it, or perhaps one should say beneath it -- 
into the subjectivity of these persons as they themselves lived it.4 We are lucky 
Wieners came along when he did, when gay men were beginning to declare 
themselves and their desires somewhat more openly, though as yet with much -- 
quite sensible -- caution, or at least to declare them more openly to each other and to 
themselves, and though Gay public culture, as opposed to clandestine associations, 
was as yet undeveloped and faced many obstacles; nonetheless, within the context of 
the avant-garde circles in which he moved, there was an opening and a freedom, a 
freedom not discovered, as though preexisting, but rather newly created, constructed, 
step by step, in experiments in perception, thought, and behavior, opening up realms 
of experience that had lain fallow during the immediate post-war repression: among 
these, human sexual feeling in its full complexity. Yet he also came along when the 
children of the working class began to be able to take advantage of higher education, 
and thus to be exposed to new ideas about themselves and about society, and also to 
become aware of modern art and writing; and when the ease of travel within the 
country had been greatly enhanced due to the completion of more highways, the 
availability of inexpensive cars, a still extant train system, and cheap fuel. The 
various selves that were developing within him could all be challenged by a 


remarkable range of direct, captivating, and even dangerous experience. 5 
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He is not alone in having taken advantage of these factors, of course; all the 
Beat writers made themselves available to this confluence of experience and the 
language it would bring with it. For in this respect, through their historical 
placement, these poets were enabled to allow others -- other selves and situations not 
their own -- to speak through the language they authored, and in this way allow the 
dispersed subjectivity of marginal groups across the society and from all 
circumstances to become known, albeit in the mediated forms of their works. In this 
sense they were engaged in revealing subjectivity and not merely in allowing 
objectivity alone -- the look of places and events on the open road, for example -- to 
become visible. This is the reason for the spontaneous nature of their work, and this 
is what redeems its sometimes approximate form and style. In doing this they took 
on some of the dialogical function explored by Bhaktin, but we might see them as 
raising this to almost the main principle of their art through this very emphasis on 
spontaneity and sense perception. At this level of experience, the forms of 
subjectivity must necessarily be so basic that they cannot help but be common to 
others as well and, as it were, pre-individual; yet the content of what is discussed -- 
complex issues of sexuality, politics, religion -- are such as to naturally bear the 
impress of social formation and class. In this way such writers come to be 
representative and as it were organic in a sense more profound than Gramsci 
imagined.6 

Bhaktin, of course, denied such functions to poetry, seeing it only in the 
novel. Instead he saw the poet as wielding a specialized and hieratic language. In 
this he was mistaken, and particularly so with respect to these poets. Yet is it really 


true of any? Certainly it is true that the poet takes on an authorial role, and even if he 
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happens to be a member of the group in question, he speaks for himself as well, and 
in a way that is at least to some degree studied, since it is verse of some kind, 
however free; nonetheless, his language is always that of others as well as his own, 
just as it is his own even if intended as a mimesis of others’; it is filtered through his 
mind and his awareness, and yet even as he speaks, others speak in and through him 
through these words and phrases themselves, which have already been used for other 
purposes. The social existence he leads and the self that he is are both present in its 
stylistic arrangement, selection, and shaping, and yet so is the existence of those 
around him, and indeed of those both above and below him in the social scale, with 
their sometimes foreign values and unpredictable objectives. He speaks for an entire 
social confluence, and for an entire range of social conflicts, delivering these to the 
reader as much as anything else.7 

For example, poem such as “A Poem for Cocksuckers” [Selected Poems 36] 
engages in that tactic of deliberately adopting the terms of insult directed at the 
group in question (cocksucker, queer, fairy). The stigmatizing word becomes a 
means of self-description, and so its stigmatizing force is subverted. For this to 
happen, the original word of insult must still be in use in the society at large; if it 
fades or becomes completely taken over by the group, the utterance loses some of its 
special combination of pure shock effect and a deeper, more thoughtful provocation. 
I suspect we are a little late to feel the force of the word queer as it must have been 
felt when the poem was first written, though the title itself will still bring many up 
short. Yet one aspect of the poem has become more charged and provocative, and so 
illustrates the instability of language in its social context: this is the use of those 


terms referring to African-Americans: “black mama” and then, of course, “nigger.” 
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Here I think the use of the latter is the more justified; its intention is to point out that 
homosexuals (in 1958) inhabit an underground that is subject to some of the same 
oppression as African-Americans, and yet despite that they create their own culture, 
their nigger’s world. It is a deliberate tactic very much in the spirit of, say, Genet. 
“Black mama,” on the other hand, seems less reflected upon and to have less of a 
revelatory function. Instead it seems an example of how social stereotypes, clichés, 
infiltrate an author’s consciousness as well. There is an irony in this: even as 
someone attempts to counter-act -- through writing -- the clichés that are mobilized 
against him, he unwittingly accepts at least one pertaining to others. And yet there 
are further complications: the poem attempts a re-adjustment of attitudes, and in the 
process tries out different ones, different tones, in a dramatizing way: we have 
already mentioned two strategies this gives rise to -- taking over the insult and 
making implied comparisons with an even more persecuted group. But there is a 
further strategy -- insouciance, and this is seen in the careless, almost slangy 
phrasing of the first stanza. Whatever you do to us, were still here, it seems to say. 
There is yet a further shift in the second stanza, however, that concludes with a 
much more earnest rhetoric, even echoing slightly the tone and some of the imagery 
of Black spirituals as well as Romantic poetry generally: “we retain 
strength/fountains do not dry/up there are rivers running....” All of this is merely to 
point out the remarkably complex array of sources that informs even this short and 
simple passage: social stereotypes, deliberate revisions of them, unconscious 
repetition of them, slang, religious hymns, Romantic poetry. Each element carries 
with it a range of attitude, a structure of feeling, as Raymond Williams might say. 


Yet rather than structure, which has always seemed to me a poor choice of words, 
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we might see them as tokens and types of feeling -- types with respect to their 
dispersed social existence, tokens with respect to the particular instance they create 
in the context of the poem. They are general and specific simultaneously, being both 
representative of attitudes dispersed at large and yet individual instances which 
attain a specific “thisness” in the context of the poem they are part of. The medium 
of language itself, in that it is both individual and yet social, personal and public, 
creates a braiding of perspectives; it is inherently mixed and confused, carrying with 
it a blurring of intentions, of worlds, an unstable and dialectical situation within the 
medium of literary representation. 

Subjectivity emerges, but not purely, rather in a compromised way, yet it 
emerges nonetheless, and yet with traces, and more than traces, of the social and 
cultural milieu and of the author’s position in that. Nothing is simple or presented in 
its purity; yet at the same time a distinctive self is revealed in its specificity and even 
eccentricity, a paradoxical apparition, unique and yet broadly representative, a 
public presence with political significance, and yet with a personal voice as well, 
indeed even an anguished one. 

The night is a foreign place 

without sound or shadow 

as we lie abed waiting for the pills to take effect. 

[“‘5.8” from “A Series”’] 
The style is at times descriptive and visual; but at other times this aspect is 
submerged, subordinated to the poet’s restless and troubled self-hood, so that even 
description is a blurred affair, avoiding simple mimesis in favor of a dissonant 
inscription, that shifts between depiction and allegory (for example, the nameless 


flickering flame that concludes the poem). The topic is two persons lying in the 
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same bed, evidently, the poet and his lover; or perhaps it may be two versions of the 
same person -- the self and its double that shadows efforts and intentions (such as 
the effort to give up drugs) with its own secret desires. Even if this is not the 
situation literally, it is still the situation; and yet it must not be understood in a 
narrowly psychoanalytic sense. Faces haunt the dark, yet are they actual faces that 
one might find out on the street with their usual attitudes and ideological 
conditioning or rather other selves the speaker might have become? The syllable is 
denied, but it is in part denied by the others, who attempt to limit the permitted range 
of expression in given contexts, though it might equally be a question of the 
speaker’s vocation as poet, his inability to find the right word or perhaps his 
reluctance to accept the influences of a tradition from which, for reasons of politics 
or sexual politics, he feels himself alienated; even the drugs in question do not come 
out of nowhere, but are produced by a pharmaceutical system and then sold in 
various channels, legal and illegal, though of course they must still be desired by the 
speaker for his own reasons, perhaps obscure even to himself. The existential 
moment of anxiety that makes the night a foreign place has a psychological origin, 
of course, but it has a social one too, as likewise do the frustrating self-divisions that 
separate one from adequate self-expression, as well as from one’s own body, and 
from one’s life in its totality: there is an incipient paranoia in the populated darkness. 
And yet this moment is also shared -- with the companion, and beyond that with 
other companions who are present in memory. The images and figures have multiple 
references therefore: they look inward to the speaker and yet outward into the social 
context. The speaker’s situation is at once private and social, unique and even 


opaque, and yet also representative. Yet in so far as we recognize the group he 
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belongs to it tends to become less associated in our minds with stereotypes and 
clichés, since here we have a member of the group in question -- of several really -- 
and yet it is evident that he is a rather atypical specimen, even bizarre. The 
Emersonian desire to break up the crowd and draw individuals out of it has already 
begun without, however, dissolving the crowd, which remains in our mind as part of 
our implicit understanding of the scene. In addition, the style of expression, the very 
means of presenting image and scene, is both inflected by the specificity of his 
particular talent and yet filled with literary echoes, just as the speaker’s mind is 
filled with memories, and these literary echoes complicate further our understanding 
of the speaker and his experience. Expression is comprised of several moments, 
therefore, which react upon each other in a kind of three-voiced counterpoint: a 
cultural moment reflecting literary tradition, an autobiographical moment, 
proceeding from the author’s situation, and a social moment, the obverse of the 
author’s situation, and which consists of the sum of external forces shaping, perhaps 
distorting, his experience or else his opportunity for expression. All of these leave 
their specific traces in the text, which is like a momentary harmonizing of discordant 
tones. Even as regards the basic capacity of description itself, he is both a specific 
individual and an intersection of groups and subgroups, a multiple existence made 
up of a particular body and then of anonymous forces -- of law, repression, prejudice, 
economics -- as well as the more immediate pressures of habit, mood, and desire 
(which in this particular piece take center stage). The techniques he chooses move 
toward a dialogical mixing of modes and styles, a blending of high and low, of opsis 
and melos, of archaic and contemporary, and speak to the complex nature of both his 


own experience and of society itself.8 In the context of that society, the marginal are 
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truly so, unseen and unheard; yet in the context of his writing, they can be heard, 
although in a peculiar way -- through the direct revelation of his experience, through 
the portrayal of what is felt within his subjective life. Yet at the same time these 
descriptions are inherently complicated with traces of the society as a whole. They 
may indeed contain inconsistent elements, perhaps incompatible ones, or at the very 
least surprising ones, for subjectivity as such is always surprising. In Wieners, for 
instance, it is a marked aestheticism that is the most surprising, and interesting, 
factor, since who would expect this of a writer from such a milieu. Is there, for 
instance, an echo of Wallace Stevens in the section’s opening lines? And yet how 
droll and amusing to see this followed by the flat and ironic third line (with the 
slightly self-mocking fussiness of “abed”’). And yet it is there, just as his 
homosexuality is there, and his drug use too. The representative and the specific are 
revealed through each other, yet even so, an unrepresentative remainder of 
individuality, of singularity, is left over -- the elements of a peculiar, indeed quite 


eccentric existence. 


EXPRESSION, FEAR, ASPIRATION 


This filtering through oneself of the vast range of dispersed talk and feeling 
resident in a social context, is not necessarily an easy task for the author; above all, it 
is not a merely natural process, something that occurs inevitably and smoothly, like 
the passage of time or of the seasons. It is not part of the order of natural continuity, 
but is a social action, and as such it involves a break, a rupture, and a disruption -- a 


rupture of silence and a disruption of the state of non-recognition -- of others and of 
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itself -- that society always prefers. Though it might take a lyrical form, it is 
contestation, strife, and discord, since it challenges the basic norms of typical 
understanding, at least by implication. The fact that it may not involve explicit 
political dissent is beside the point; it is a revelation of subjectivity, and therefore of 
the source from which dissent must come. 

Indeed it may be that some writers will feel this fact very strongly -- that the 
revealing of their subjective experience is a form of social contesting. Certainly 
there may be various elements constraining their expression: poetic form itself, for 
example. But at times an even more powerful one is fear, the fear of how what they 
write will be viewed by others, of the reaction that it will evoke or the consequences 
that might follow. This factor will be especially marked in the case of someone like 
Wieners, who knows himself atypical in any number of ways. Consider the tension 
inherent in the rhetoric and rhythm of the poem “The Acts of Youth.” [Selected 62] 

The fear that vibrates through this piece is not only the fear of homelessness, 
imprisonment or violence (“some sudden act”), it is also the fear of visibility itself, 
of being known. The poem is candid and self-dramatizing, but it is not the resolute 
public utterance of someone like Ginsberg who deliberately bares all as a calculated 
means of altering the norms of expression in his society. Wieners’ poem instead is 
furtive, and compulsive; it is as though he would slip away “some place” after 
arresting our attention. Certainly there has always been, in avant-garde writing, 
indirection and various sorts of coding -- symbolism, allegory, and the like; yet if 
one is also committed to a clear and open style, to its clarity and to the special types 
of elegance this makes possible, what then? This is Wieners’ situation. Ambivalence 


toward expression as such is present in his work and in a variety of ways. It is noted 
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most often tonally, and also in a recurrent brevity and concision. For these reasons 
we must see it as reaching into the very substance of his verbal expression, affecting 
specific word choice, specific choice of phrase, altering the acoustics of the speaking 
voice and the light in which its figures are seen. It is as though he should give 
himself and withhold himself at once, advance and retreat simultaneously. Yet this 
ambivalence is itself a kind of negotiation, in which his existence and that of the rest 
of society are placed in relation to each other, allowed to speak to each other in a 
way they never do in actuality, for here, within the context of literature, they are held 
within the one limited space -- the form of the poem, its style and its language -- 
which they bend around themselves and each other to shape the given work. Here in 
the dimension of writing, the imbalance of forces can be redressed, and the different 
parties, each in itself a multiplicity, can meet on an even footing. 

There is no special pleading involved, however; the poet requires that we 
take him as he is; he does not especially want our sympathy, and indeed the main 
impression we have, as we read through his work, is one of desire -- its varied forms, 
its fulfillments and its frustrations -- and of aspiration toward something other than 
the merely typical -- erotic fulfillment, love and friendship, and beauty. Perhaps he 
even feels guilty about his desires and the way they seem to determine and 
encompass his whole existence. In “The Spoiled Son” we find a confession of self- 
indulgence: 

I have built a world for myself 
Slowly, and without design 
Of flowers and paintings from other times 


[Selected 212] 
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Here the speaker seems to feel that his impulses are out of step with his class 
position, and that they are fundamentally selfish, impairing his relationship to his 
own family. It is perhaps a familiar story. Yet in his writing there is nonetheless a 
quality of desire like a flame rising up against the darkness of what was a limited 
and narrow life darkened by mental illness and rendered consistently harsh by 
ongoing poverty; there is always the vision of something better, and we realize then 
that the other, the rejected person of whatever sort, is never to himself such a 
pathetic figure. He is not objectified to himself in the way that he is to even his 
strongest well-wishers. To himself he is not “marginal” but is unavoidably the center 
of the only world he has; to himself he is not a homeless man but someone who used 
to have a residence somewhere and who hopes to again in the future; even the old 
are not old to themselves, really -- they are young or middle aged, and it is simply 
that various accidents have happened to them, over the course of years. We might 
feel that such people are deluded, yet in this feeling, this judgment, there is a desire 
to separate ourselves from them in some definitive way. This is impossible and is 
itself a delusion. Among other things, the “I” that they have and are is the same as 
our own and the language it uses is also ours. We are in some sense the origin of 
what is available to them, yet they, having used it in their own way and for their own 
reasons, speak it out back into the social world that it came from, which is our world 
and us; hearing, we can never again hear or speak in quite the same way. For some, 
this attunement to the sociality of the word is greater than for others, and for some it 
becomes an entire vocation; they write it out and provide a definitive witnessing 
within the context of written expression, in whatever genre. If they are themselves a 


member of those classes, then this witnessing will be more than that but will tend to 
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take on, in terms of expression and form, all the peculiar signs of their subjectivity 

as well: stylistic manifestations, signature impulses --these will mark the 
objectifying surface of their represented sight, hearing, and knowledge, so that what 
is produced will have at once the typical accuracy, the sample insight, into a range of 
experiences, yet also the special gesture, the stylistic mark. It will be both typical 
and atypical, general and specific. Because of this, a new thing happens: the idea of 
subjectivity is inserted into our image of the other, and our sense of his existence, 
our understanding of his life, expands to include the radically unexpected -- the 
strangeness of an artistic vocation, for example, and the peculiarity of a desire, 
among others, the sovereign and non-negotiable desire for beauty itself. 

For these reasons, we cannot feel that same slight superiority to the writer’s 
subjects -- the persons and situation’s represented -- as we might sometimes to the 
photographer’s. Our sensibility is challenged by what is not simply an object, an 
image, but another subjectivity invading ours. Music resounds and moves us; visual 
art points us toward the world -- showing, illuminating, rendering splendid; the arts 
of the moving image do the same but in a multidimensional flow that entrances and 
entices; but writing, of whatever kind, entangles, implicating the reader in the life it 
represents in a way that the objectified images of painting, photography, and cinema 
cannot do. We cannot watch writing, we cannot look at it; we receive it, hear it, feel 
it and know it. We see it only to the extent that we have already moved into an 
imaginative attunement with its subject and been already invaded by its address and 
appeal. The photographic image 1s itself an object, whereas the word is a nexus, a 
point of negotiation, however opaque, as Bhaktin is always observing. [NOTE] 


Despite Bhaktin’s remarks, might it be possible for poetry to overcome the liabilities 
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of representation? In the sense that the poem can become a means of transcending 
the image itself in what we might think of as its mere givenness, a mere givenness 
which yet is illusory, since nothing in culture is merely given. Yet the poetry -- 
Wieners’ specifically or the broader genre it belongs to -- remains dependent on 
images seemingly glimpsed off-hand, without premeditation. It could not exist 
without them, and it carries on a silent historical conversation with them that is both 
aesthetic and ideological. Sydney and Horace assure us that poetry is a speaking 
picture. Perhaps it is this speaking which is the crucial factor. Is there a way to let 
the images of poetry speak in a sense truer than Sydney’s and also truer than what is 
often the case even in modern work, which places so much emphasis on the clear 
and distinct image? The objective may become too easily the objectified, and so 
there is a need, in the representation of persons and of the contexts in which they 
live, to prevent the objectifying eye from dominating the means of representation too 
much. As we have suggested, the powers of subjectivity, in the form of mood and 
affect, voice and self-dramatization, must come into play, by means of the dynamic 
powers of rhythm, cadence, and the inherent dialogism of language itself. Yet what 
is revealed is part of a larger subjectivity, one dispersed through the social context, 
partly identifiable with class yet including many factors that are irrelevant to class 
designations specifically, in this case, issues of sexuality, recurrent obsessions and 
irrational compulsions (drugs), the aestheticism we have already noted, and an 
artistic vocation generally which can be viewed in class terms only to a degree and 


which beyond that must be viewed only in its own terms. 
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BENEATH THE IMAGE 


The problem, however, is not merely conventional form nor the image as 
such with its static tendencies; beyond these issues, it may also be that there are 
further forces at work that equally tend toward a fixing of the individual into a 
patterned understanding set in advance, or else into an immediate understanding 
based upon only the most evident features of their observable behavior and 
appearance, as these might be interpreted by a readily available set of fixed 
concepts, by definition clichés. The stereotypes disbursed through a society by 
means of the total system of media, in the modern period, and beyond that the 
totality of opinion shaping popular attitudes -- the repetition of jokes and sayings, at 
the lowest cultural level, right on up to the effective means at the disposal of 
educational institutions for molding behavior, imagination, and pre-reflective 
attitudes -- all these militate against accurate depiction and real understanding. What 
is really needed is a non-reified expression that is so by avoiding, or modifying, 
already reified representational elements -- the clichés. This should be accomplished 
while yet keeping close to the inner motivation of writing, the existential 
commitment of desiring subjectivity, in its typicality, in its peculiarity, and in its 
obsessiveness. There must be some means of overcoming the simplistic 
apprehensions of each other that are a fundamental distortion imposed on humans by 
the forms of social life establishes in the contemporary period, imbued as they are 
with ready-made ideas, stock images, formulated phrases, advertising, and hearsay, 
to say nothing of the fiery forms of ideology, official and unofficial, which always 


give off more smoke than fire, and if fire more heat than light. To make matters 
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worse, all of this tends to be imbued with a hostile animus, a pervasive and seething 
resentment that is often the result of economic stress deliberately contrived by 
governing elites. This is indeed the background of sociality in the modern city as we 
know it. However, in the face of this -- and why shouldn’t writing move in the face 
of this, and how can it not? -- more is needed than a deployment of images, a 
selection of details, and the like, more even than the speaking voice, however 
peculiar, and more than the desire that animates it. Yet this something more must 
still be specific to poetry. It requires, in any event, a special stylistic achievement, 
something beyond either clarity or stylization. Perhaps it is indefinable, yet it is 
involved with rhythm and with the very linking of thought to thought that is the core 
of logic, of narrative, in fact of any coherence in verbal expression. Is it possible to 
manipulate this power, the mind’s ability to hold a thought, and to move from 
thought to thought? We must remember, after all, that Wieners was in fact a 
psychiatric patient at various times; and in the passage quoted above he fears 
specifically the loss of memory, the torment of being unable to remember who you 
are, where you’ve come from, why you are here, or even the simple actions you 
yourself have just performed. This is the internal coherence that is the conscious 
mind itself, and without which everything we think of as human -- knowledge, art, 
science, culture -- would be impossible. Who better to explore the nature of this 
mysterious coherence than someone who has visited the lightless depths of amnesia 
and psychosis and then somehow returned? Perhaps this very fact gives him a 
greater awareness of the nature of this power. And perhaps it is possible to 
manipulate the texture of the work in such a way that individual perceptions, 


memories, images, are registered almost at the very point they begin to cohere 
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around the I which has and knows them, so that each one in its specificity does not 
register as a mere object, as an inert pictorial element but instead functions as an 
imperative lure sensed by a mind not seeking coherence external to itself but seeking 
its own capacity for coherence, seeking its own capacity to form itself around a 
consistent experience and in a consistent way, as phenomenologists from Kant to 
Levinas claim that an I must do. It is as if the synthetic unity of apperception is 
sought for among evocative and inexplicable instances. 10 Here, in this piece, for 
example, fragments of memory and the phrases in which they might be described 


jostle each other within an only partly consistent mental field. 


TO DO 
Forgotten what once loved 
early death, the loneliness 


of summer afternoons on apple boughs 


[Selected 142] 


Wieners does not always write in this way, but no poet worth reading always writes 
any one way. It is rather a question of the range of possibilities their work as a whole 
discloses. Yet certainly writing as such, at some point, must answer to a need to 
move beneath the swarming of social clichés, excavating layers of experience, 
exposing aspects of experience that counter the superficial summaries of others’ 
lives that we are always making and which contribute to the pervasive 
misunderstanding of each other characteristic of our social existence. But this can 
only be accomplished by moving also beneath the image, into the core of 
subjectivity that images arise from, which in turn receives them, yet which always 


must modify them, adjust them, question them. Is this not the very process of 
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dreaming? Yet the artistic presentation of dream -- the special task of Surrealism -- 
suffers from limitations imposed by this very material -- a certain hermeticism, a 
certain lack of connection to social reality -- which make it too limited and peculiar. 
It is not that one necessarily needs to comment on social issues all the time or even 
directly, but a poet like Wieners has an overall sociality implied in his basic 
approach to writing: it is a conversing and a communicating, sometimes an attempt 
at communion; it is always social in its basic nature, as we have already pointed out, 
just as Olson’s was, though in his case this was more through the modes of inquiry 
and instruction. Therefore, the presentation of the core of subjectivity -- the always 
incipient yet always endangered coherence of the I around experience itself, the 
generation of images and of language in and around this process and this 
precariousness, this inherent fragility and exposure to incoherence, and then the 
reception of these images and this language back from the social context and the 
unavoidable revision of them “within” -- all this complex recursive process cannot 
be presented through the dream but rather through the poem viewed as a kind of act 
and performance, and equally as an evidence of a process of interpretation, and then 
-- in Wiener’s case in particular -- valued as an artifact, an instance of the beautiful, 
as well. The author pursues a divided objective, therefore; he desires clarity for the 
purposes of witnessing a range of social realities and personal experiences. A unique 
individual encounters a particular occasion, and out of this must come a singular 
task -- a vocation. Yet this pressing motive for expression requires an access to 
something beyond the plain style, an expressionistic and performative distortion of 
the medium of verse. Only this moves one through the swarm of clichés by means 


of an inherent dynamism, moving as it were beneath the image, beneath the fixed 
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and established and into the realm of restive mood and impulse, of frustrated and yet 
still searching desire, indeed even to thought as it links itself to thought. At the same 
time, all of this is to be seen in a given context, the context of a society in which 
economic and social forces are significantly ranged against this particular individual, 
in such a way that the social environment is always at least somewhat hostile, at 


least somewhat dangerous, and in which he can never feel completely at home. 


PROJECTIVE VERSE REVISITED 


Olson’s manifesto “Projective Verse,” published in 1950, is certainly one of 
the best-known documents in modern Anglophone poetics. Dense, somewhat 
oracular and sometimes more figurative than literal, it is not always among the 
clearest of statements in its somewhat contentious field. Itself the subject of 
extensive commentary, it will not really be possible to give an exhaustive 
interpretation of it in this context, yet we can recall its main tendencies while 
observing that it offers more a field of questions than a set of clear definitions. By 
summarizing some of its main ideas, we can get a sense of the general aesthetic 
against which Wieners’ own poetry can be seen, at least in part. It is important to 
emphasize this last phrase in part, since the latter’s sensibility is so different from 
Olson’s. Yet his work can be understood as, to some degree, a development of the 
general orientation toward form and prosody that Olson attempted to formulate in 


his important statement, though Wieners makes crucial modifications in this for his 
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own purposes; yet to appreciate this we must review the original ideas from which 
he took his point of departure. 

One point that is reiterated in various ways in the essay is that the poem 
should be considered not so much an object, certainly not the New Critical verbal 
icon, but rather a kind of energized field in which are orchestrated the individual 
rhythms of lines, phrases, and thematic sequences. Rhythm, in fact, is a central 
consideration, yet it is thought of in ways that are somewhat different from those 
established in traditional prosody. For one thing, it is intended to be perceived as 
though globally dispersed throughout the composition, and specific units of syntax 
with their images and sound patterns hang suspended in this overall rhythmic matrix. 
The intention is that all should be galvanized with an interlocking network of 
implied relations. The individual elements that are orchestrated may be in varying 
degrees incomplete, but they pick up significance from this collage-like or, better, 
mobile sculpture-like context. At the same time the whole is at various points more 
tightly organized, with certain sections having a fairly traditional consistency, while 
at others times the relations between parts can be stretched closer to a breaking point. 
At all events, the relations between the elements are implied as well as explicit, and 
in fact this type of relation might be understood as the equivalent of negative space 
in painting. I say at all events, and it is very much a question of events, for this 
negative space is felt to be itself an energizing principle -- the open field of the page 
which allows elements to be perceived as “happening’, and so as creating a process, 
rather than as reified elements of a “form.” The “projective” poem tracks discovery 
of relations, relevance, significance in its unfolding, and it is the overall rhythm of 


this heuristic process that it offers the reader, and not so much a mimesis of the 
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visible world or of personal experience in its usual forms, though there are enough 
instances of both in the totality of the Maximus Poems and in Olson’s work in 
general: his intention was certainly not to ban these things but to shift the emphasis 
to this other somewhat more intellectual and heuristic approach. In addition, the 
content may be of a highly diverse character --Olson’s texts seem to assimilate 
anything -- fragments of historiography, mythology, fishing narratives, the flora and 
fauna of eastern Massachusetts -- and perhaps as a way of preventing this from 
becoming too abstract or too much a kind of dispersed collage, he associated the 
rhythmic pulse governing the whole with the author’s actual breathing, attempting to 
assert a direct connection between the writer’s breath units (presumably as they 
would occur if he were speaking the work aloud) and the line lengths and groupings 
of the text. Yet though the rhythms should be thought of in terms of breath and 
breathing, at the same time they are organized by means of the mechanical device of 
modern typography, and in fact the typewriter could be seen as providing a means of 
orienting oneself in the "field" of the still-unfinished, evolving text: the field, that is, 
of one’s own unfinished thought and the unfinalized discoveries of the partially 
blank page. The unfolding of the poem should be a sort of improvisational feeling 
out of unsuspected connections between things, especially the governing ideas that 
one can detect behind the material practices of one’s social context, as these can be 
unearthed through a genealogical process of historical research supplemented by 
one’s own concrete experience. The goal of writing should be to energize this 
process, to bring it to light with a certain dramatic vividness, as opposed to 
expressing purely personal feelings, or making a beautiful artifact in the more usual 


sense. As a corollary of these goals, there should also be a kind of impersonality in 
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the work: ideas and events, social practices, objects, institutions and their histories, 
exist in an impersonal field of forces -- historical, social, economic -- always 
belonging to everyone and yet to no one in particular, implicating everyone yet at a 
level prior to their personal desires and sentiments, and so the work which reveals 
them should have a similar character. 

Often memory moves from detail to detail within an overall scene; 
expression is somewhat abbreviated, as though to keep pace with the unfolding of 
events, which, though they are past, grip the speaker like an external force. There is 
humor but overall a kind of wondering at the existence of these others who preceded 
the speaker in the world. The focus then changes abruptly to existence as such and 
the historicity which is always part of that. The language is influenced by the 
terminology of a wide variety of non-poetic sources -- Whitehead’s process 
philosophy, for example. The abrupt shifts that we find, therefore, are ways of 
altering the perspective from which experience is seen. There is a restless movement 
that indicates an awareness of perspectival limitations, even a kind of desperation. 
Yet there is a basic realism underpinning it all: there is no doubt that these matters 
are real and pressing, and the poet responds to them as though to an imperative. 
Ultimately the main objective is to make connections that are as broad as possible -- 
between these individual memories and larger realities -- without straining 
plausibility. Perhaps it is strained eventually, yet the poet’s mind moves always 
outward, as though in concentric circles and can never be contained within the 
accepted form and content of traditional styles of representation. Instead it searches 
out exactly those things which could not show up within conventional practices. Just 


as there is no strict personal order for his inheritance (of history and culture), there 
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likewise can be no strict conventional order established in advance for his written 
excursions into the unknown. They must be worked out step by step, and according 
to their own demands and exploratory process. 

Wieners takes over some aspects of this orientation -- a certain hyper-alert 
attunement to rhythm and to phrasing, and sometimes rather unusual phrasing, a 
tendency to score poems with a dynamic yet fluid rhythm, in his case experimentally 
related to jazz (which he had a great appreciation for), above all, a tendency to split 
thought from thought in an a-logical branching of associations, tracking idea or 
mood past the bounds of a strictly rational discourse. Yet by contrast he seems to 
have little tendency to think of the poem as a process; he is rather quite clearly 
determined to make a beautiful and resonant artifact, albeit in his own way, and he 
always retains an element of aestheticism that is foreign to Olson’s temperament. On 
the other hand, he does share a tendency to open the perspective outward beyond the 
merely personal, despite the autobiographical content of his work overall, and to 
consider how cultural forces impinge upon concrete subjectivity; yet his concerns 
are not historical or philosophical. Rather they have to do with what we might call 
pop culture and cultural icons (repeatedly his imagination is drawn to classic 
Hollywood movie stars, for example, especially the women, with whom he 
identifies). Yet his overall focus is, in general, brought to bear on very personal 
material -- on the fact of being homosexual, on romantic longing and the pain of 
erotic loss, on the basic experience of loneliness, and on the experiences of poverty 
and homelessness. Yet as we have already pointed out, we notice repeatedly in 
Wieners that the disruptions of syntax and form he takes over from Olson function 


quite differently in his work. Where in Olson it is employed for the purpose of 
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creating implied connections that one might not otherwise be aware of, in Wieners 
there is a questioning and probing of memory, sensation, emotion, as these begin to 
cohere in the mind, or indeed even before they quite do; in fact at times, by a kind of 
reverse process he seems to be employed in a deliberate exercise of dispersal, of 
disconnection, of breaking up the flow of thought within a description in order to 
create a kind of alienation effect by which he might be disconnected from his own 
mood, his own experience, in order to describe it from a different perspective or in 
order to gain some distance between himself and it, or even to question the nature 
and identity of that self. At times there is simply a desire to throw a kind of glamour 
(a numinous word for him) over experience in order to appreciate it more, if it is 
something positive, or in order to convey its wrenching, disorienting character, if 
negative; and these objectives may involve a breaking up of pattern, syntax, and 
grammar. 

Yet such experiments often take place within the context of a style more 
deeply oriented to traditional verse forms to begin with. The interrogation of form 
developed by Olson functions for Olson himself as a way of gathering around a 
center of perception -- usually anonymous rather than personal -- a field of 
coalescing insights gathering to progressive coherence and clarity, though never 
ultimately clarified, a heuristic process moving forward as clouds move through the 
field of the sky; whereas for Wieners, adopting some of the same techniques, the 
purpose is quite different: to merely observe this I, to feel it in its impressed 
suchness, and its specific embodiment, perhaps to question it and its identity or 
even to disperse and fragment its experiences in order to look at them from different 


standpoints and in part, too, to be, in a sense, disburdened of them by lightening 
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their oppressive reality, their literal presence to consciousness. The older writer is 
concerned with anonymous forces, the younger one with the most personal and 
private matters; the former sees the established culture as an impediment to deeper 
understanding of that culture’s sources as well as to its characteristic limits; only by 
implication does he assess its negative effects on the individual caught in the midst 
of it, and he attempts to shape an alternative culture around himself, around his 
proliferating texts; the latter poet is above all an individual who feels himself 
endangered; the society which he sees around him consists not merely of obstacles 
but of active and aggressive forces which menace him at every turn; he seeks not 
alternative constructions of history and genealogy, and the dissident understanding 
this would produce, but a changed disposition toward his own contemporary 
experience, the line of flight away from the anguish and oppression of hostile 
circumstances and their concrete effect upon him in the here and now. The older 
poet is a writer of understanding, myth and historical lore; the younger, one of mood, 
sentiment and sensuality. Yet in both cases a dissatisfaction with an overly 
rationalized approach to poetic form, and at the same time a disinclination to pursue 
the complete a-rationality of Surrealism, impels both authors to experiments in 
which the mind is moved beyond ordinary processes of comprehension and self- 
possession toward a more open and exploratory formulation of experience: in the 
one case it is experience in the historical and cultural continuum, in the other, in the 
immediate social world and indeed in the body and person of the poet himself, his 
personal desires and peculiar erotic history. In Wieners especially, the modification 
of form is in some ways subtle: it is by small adjustments that he moves beyond the 


walls that hold him in, and eludes the fears and anxieties attendant upon his 
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existence. Yet at the same time, his material is sometimes quite radical; and it is as if 
by small adjustments that the powers of dissatisfaction and then also of hope come 
flooding into writing. 

We might look at “Literary Reminiscence, part IT” [Selected 115]. What is 
interesting here is the way in which the absence of transitions allows the poet to shift 
seamlessly from one context to another, in such a way that the idea of control, or 
rather, loss of control -- of possession -- is given a kind of rhapsodic dramatization, 
lyrical, humorous, and pathetic. There is the off-hand beginning in medias res as 
though picking up a conversation with the reader, or with a third party, and the 
reader is the new interlocutor button-holed perhaps at a party (or on a street corner?); 
there is the list of homosexual acts that are the poem’s main section, run through 
quickly, discreetly, and with an appealing lyricism and obliqueness (the Puritanism 
of Olson perhaps having an effect even here), and then there is the sudden break to 
allow the popular culture reference to enter. With Olson it would, no doubt, be a 
reference to some archeological find or inscription, though it would have a similar 
timing and placement. In addition, it might often have a similar grammatical form, 
an as- clause, with thus a broadly adverbial function, indicating a power, a dynamic 
factor coming from elsewhere, as an invasion into the poem of a foreign context 
whose relevance the poet seeks to acknowledge and remind us of, in his quest to 
gather all valuable strands for us, handing them to us as it were, or else as a reminder 
of that elsewhere itself, a reminder that such a force or power is in some ways still 
available there -- elsewhere; for Olson so often historical, for Wieners here, as we 
see, historical as well, but in an entirely different way -- shall we even call it history? 


-- the history of that portion of the culture that deals in dreams and of that portion of 
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the poet’s mind that does as well or that is in fact a dream, and it is to the confluence 
of these two so much more suspect and dubious forces, these realms of mirage and 
illusion, that he directs us. And yet it is for a purpose -- ultimately unillusioned -- 
that of assessing the power of illusion and of longing in human life, and to do this 
not from the outside, as though one were a clinical practitioner of some sort, but 
from the inside, feeling in it the lure and the break, the peculiar break in thought, as 
of a plank that gives beneath your foot on a dark stair or of a door that unexpectedly 
cracks open at the slightest touch, enticing one into an unknown place. For the 
author’s subject is intoxication, but of a special kind: the speaker is possessed by 
passions and impulses, and also by a will to illusion which -- paradoxically -- is yet 
not self-deceived. A calculation has been made in fact, before the poem, before any 
of the experiences it tells of, and we realize that the speaker had decided all along 
that such subtle self-deceptions and the vulnerabilities they give rise to would yet be 
the best way for him to get the most out of his existence, despite their costs. We can 
see this in the very contrivance of the entire idiom, in the arch and somewhat arcane 
references, in the amusing use of French in the last lines, and in the woozy cinema of 
its jump cuts and unprepared shifts. Yet more important than anything we see or can 
name is the inner feeling of being multiple and not singular, the mood of 
unpredictable burgeoning at the center of experience; the ability to capture this is 
something that the example of projective verse helped Wieners to acquire, although 


he then went on to explore it in his own peculiar and anarchic fashion. 
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POETE MAUDIT 


Such a project must be carried out somewhere and by someone. It does not 
occur just anywhere and is not the work of some anonymous functionary or 
technician. It is a vocation undertaken in a time and place by a particular individual. 
Yet there are costs. Is there anything the Puritan mind, the bourgeois mind, the 
capitalist mind despises more than failure? Even Sartre, certainly neither Puritan nor 
capitalist, but in some ways very bourgeois still, defines vice as the love of failure. 
Even his study of the criminal Genet is driven forward by an analysis of will, of a 
perverse and yet phenomenally successful voluntarism. And yet with an author such 
as Wieners, in some ways similar to Genet, we have almost the opposite impression. 
Not that of weakness necessarily, but of a kind of exposure before experience. We 
have already spoken of openness and candor in connection with his work. Yet 
openness and candor are the social manifestations of a deeper existential reality. The 
analysis is familiar from Levinas, whose interpretations of experience are repeatedly 
directed to the most basic level of human reality: we are to understand that everyone 
is subject to this liability, this susceptibility before experience itself, prior to 
character, personality or what we might think of as the self, the I. Everyone 
undergoes an analogous passivity in relation to the basic impress of experience at 
this most profound level; fatigue afflicts everyone, and in the same way; time 
distends all individuals past themselves, which is how he characterizes the process 
of aging; the anonymous vigilance of insomnia is in fact anonymous and comes to 
all.12 Likewise too in the depiction of vice, in accounts of sexual desire and its 


sometimes dismaying details, in irregularities of all kinds one sees not simply failure 
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but a kind of common basis of human sociality. Is it merely a scandal, therefore, to 
find a poetry of the streets and of street contacts, of bars and of transient sexual 
encounters, of drugs and the peculiar states these give rise to -- regret, anxiety, 
terror, the strange clairvoyance of intoxication. Actually it is not simply a social 
norm that is transgressed in the representation of such things. We find instead an 
image of much greater moral resonance, conveying the fundamental fact of lability, 
liability, inherent susceptibility --something prior to anything one might even want 
to name as vice, prior to failure, prior even to sin (unless it be original, but Wieners 
is not that Christian). Yet these, after all, are more threatening to the middle class 
mind than are mere breeches of decorum, however embarrassing, or even actual 
crime. For they implicate everyone and cannot be pushed, in imagination, to the 
other side of the tracks. This suspect individual with his drugs and street pick-ups 
becomes, in some ways, me as I read his work. Born amid neon and the sights and 
sounds of neon-lit places, his writing deciphers the destiny of those who must make 
their way there with no barriers between themselves and others, or themselves and 
chance. The poet himself is among these urban nomads searching for joy, solace, or 
merely for each other. 

Yet few street people can summon the grace and euphony of language he is 
able to bring to it at his best, a lyricism that works in contrast with the sometimes 
shocking or seedy subject matter that we see, for example, in “First Poem After 
Silence Since Thanksgiving” [Selected 214]. Here, unlike some of the previously 
quoted pieces, the author’s work is in a plainer mode. Yet we see that to be plain in 
this context is to make a statement that goes beyond matters of style. These lines are 


not intended to be shocking. They are merely factual and yet they report on 
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fundamental forms of subjectivity, since there are reasons for these behaviors, and it 
is the reasons that the poetry, taken as a whole, directs us to. They are not reasons 
we could know in advance, however; they are nothing we could know of -- for they 
are not the reasons revealed by the statistical norms of psychology and sociology. 
They are instead the specific patterns of experience embodied in a particular 
individual, in a given time and place. Here in both pieces we see a flaunting of a 
despised identity -- drug user in one case, homosexual and homeless (or at least 
street) person and drug user in the other. Yet the social place and historical time is 
absorbed into the texture of the writing, and the voice that speaks is not that of an 
entirely isolated individual but that of someone in a complex relation to the 
surrounding society: in the first instance the anti-drug rhetoric of American public 
discourse (a prominent feature of it for decades, as we see) is absorbed into the work 
through ironic agreement, but also through a more specific description and portrayal 
which takes the form not merely of the pathetic opening image, but, more 
importantly, of the speaking voice itself; and we realize that the demonized dope- 
fiend is only another human being after all, and is in fact speaking to us of his 
condition. A dialectical relationship with a particular element of the dominant social 
discourse allows a moment of minority subjectivity to be seen, briefly, in its human 
truth. In the second instance, the writing, like a documentary film, pans across an 
array of places and scenes, filling in the physical and social landscape: this is where 
the poet lives and in his own particular way -- dancing in doorways to keep warm, 
having asexual encounter in a men’s room, taking Benzedrine; though he is pushed 
to the edge of society and no doubt shunned by most, he nonetheless sees and 


reports: his observing eye and observant language take in the whole, though he 
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himself is taken in by none. Through the process of description the marginal 
becomes the central, and the I which is rejected by society at large, because of the 
peculiar things that attract it -- other men, amphetamines -- is reinstated in the social 
milieu in the form of an eye that sees and notes, redrawing the social landscape 
around itself. In a way the poem proclaims this unacknowledged centrality. Yet not 
in order to legislate, rather to celebrate, for in the work there is an appreciation of 
things in themselves, of this very social landscape itself -- these bars, these streets, 
even this weather -- in these phrases that, rhythmically orchestrated, bestow upon 
the reader the look and feel of a place and time, taking it in across a fairly broad 
class range at least -- from the petit bourgeois professor in his Volkswagen to the 
working class bars and pizza joints, all the way down to our speaker who, disarming 
in his candor, speaks in justified self-dramatization and yet also in humor, and 
conveys as well some of the homely beauty, the unpretentious quality of this milieu. 
For here isn’t there a kind of freedom? -- he moves about as he will, since he is 
unemployed anyway; he has nothing, but he is there. It is a place that accepts even if 
it does not provide, even if its acceptance is provisional or partial. This is not 
everything, but it is something, and it gives him a certain space in which to proclaim 
his self-hood and identity, even though many of his neighbors would not want to 
hear about it. Yet he must take this opportunity; the potential is there but nothing is 
given really; and yet he does do this -- taking advantage of the loosely structured, 
relatively indifferent social milieu. In the process he portrays not only himself but 
also this place too — which now has the opportunity of seeing itself for the first time 
from a certain angle of vision, a low angle perhaps but a necessary complement to, 


let us say, the pamphlets of the chamber of commerce. The specific role of maudit 
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therefore has an ironic centrality: in this writer at least a different image of society is 
drawn for us, one that could never emerge from someone more fully integrated, one 
in which we see lack of security, danger, exposure to trauma and to need, and where 
we see this dealt with in an understated, modest, and yet candid fashion, with tones 
of voice, ranges of feeling, that are perhaps more typical of the average American — 
longing and the practical calculations to satisfy it, and then day dream when it 


cannot be --- than the satiric or prophetic stances taken by many other writers. 


CONCLUSION 


Wieners’ work, therefore, does not merely traffic in seedy depictions of night 
life; it would be a mistake to see him as only or primarily a writer of that kind. Nor 
can he be said to limit himself even to the portrayal of those deeper, more 
substantive aspects of bohemian life -- the anxiety of solitude, the worry and 
exhaustion of unemployment, the dangers of a marginal and uprooted existence. The 
work deals with all of these, and yet it attempts something more than a mere 
reporting of the down and out. For the author is not merely down and out. He is 
engaged in a careful, discriminating, self-description, one that is both tireless and 
uncompromising in terms of both form and content and yet, though highly 
autobiographical, not limited to himself. This is motivated not merely by an 
autobiographical impulse but by a broader political one, by the absence in the 
society and its normal culture of detailed and nuanced descriptions of his own 
experience and of his own desires. A culture, a social life, which has written itself 


and its concerns upon everything, has yet not produced anything that quite answers 
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to the grain and specificity of the author’s actual experience and therefore of his 
actual world. In looking around, the poet finds himself absent from the social order 
he yet must inhabit. Who can say how he experiences this situation? He is a poet 
first of all, and the nature of his work makes one think that in giving a description of 
himself he would always place this fact first. And yet he is also a gay man, a man of 
the lower working class, and indeed of the lowest reaches of this class, and at times 
he has been also a psychiatric patient. All of these have to be taken into account; 
specifically, they have to be taken into the account he gives of himself, of his life, 
and his world. Yet the act of doing this must not be carried out in ways that the 
others, the “normal”, might imagine, for these are bound to be stereotypes produced 
by the society at large, inaccurate and two-dimensional, when not deliberately 
misleading. Above all he seeks ways of celebrating his existence and not merely 
enduring it; he does not merely or even mainly protest against it; and he is largely 
free of resentment as being unproductive. Rather, he seeks what he can love -- 
moments of beauty, moments of joy in solitude and of communion with others -- 
despite the fact that tragedy shadows these moments, if not at all times then at least 
quite often. Yet self-celebration is merely rhetorical unless it takes account of 
experience in detail, in its grain and nuance, its specific light or darkness; only then 
does it have real content. Thus as with other writers he is motivated at bottom by a 
desire to achieve an encompassing self-description, which includes a description of 
his world, the world he is presented with and which he attempts to deal with 
(sometimes perhaps by unwise means). Survival, even recognition by the others, 


would be nothing if the very effort to achieve these robbed one of the ability to love 
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and respond to what is best and most precious in life, even though it may also be the 
most fleeting. 

In the remainder of this study we will follow the poet’s itinerary through a 
range of themes that make up much of his work. To begin with, in his first short 
book -- chapbook really -- we notice the prevalence of motifs having to do with 
escaping from or evading the hostility manifest in others, or embodied in systems of 
social control; with asserting individuality, or with converting self-consciousness to 
self awareness; with the assertion of gay identity and with distancing oneself from 
stifling religious ideas. They are poems of self discovery and of the line of flight 
away from dominant and over bearing or hostile elements in the society or culture. 
In the next chapter we follow the poet’s varying presentation of desire in its varying 
forms, and likewise in its varying fates; we observe a certain utopian vision that 
glimmers, fleeting but persistent, like an elusive light in the depths of his world and 
which is called forth at moments, through the experience of beauty; and we observe 
also the ways in which he deals with disappointment, loneliness, and loss. In the 
final chapter we see the idea of becoming visible in a political context, as the poet 
speaks for himself and for others like himself; yet here, all implied sexual politics is 
placed at a remove, and the work deals with class issues quite specifically. At the 
same time, they are dealt with in a way that is, as it were, humanly broad and 
encompassing, and that attempts to place the desires of these people in the social 
context, as well as their mere presence as such. The poet writes in such a way as to 


challenge the norms that govern who is recognized and visible in his society. 
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NOTES 


1 See Raymond Williams’ “Introduction” to John Clare: Selected Poems. 

2 The themes of poetry, vulnerability and exposure are brought together in 
Gerald L. Bruns’ “The Concept of art and poetry in Emmanual Levinas’s writings.” 
Cambridge Companion to Levinas, 206-233. 

3 A classic contemporary text on the significance of photography, Susan 
Sontag’s On Photography, asserts the following: “...photographs actively promote 
nostalgia. Photography is an elegiac art, a twilight art. Most subjects photographed 
are, just by virtue of being photographed, touched with pathos. An ugly or grotesque 
subject may be moving because it has been dignified by the attention of the 
photographer. ...All photographs are memento mori. To take a photograph is to 
participate in another person’s (or things) mortality, vulnerability, mutability. 
Precisely by slicing out this moment and freezing it, all photographs testify to time’s 
relentless melt.” [15] Yet against this testimony to the art of the image -- the still and 
silent image -- we may place the following startling redefinition of philosophy (no 
less!) that is offered by Alphonso Lingis at the end of the preface to Abuses, his 
remarkable book of philosophical travel essays: “ ...what is distinctive about 
philosophy is not a certain vocabulary and grammar of dead metaphors and 
empirically unverifiable generalizations. One’s own words become philosophy, and 
not the operative paradigms of a culture of which one is a practitioner, in the 
measure that the voices of those silenced by one’s culture and its practices are heard 


in them.” [Abuses, ix]The eye has a special communion with what it looks at, in the 
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case of photography, what is looked at is rendered particularly passive and 
vulnerable to this appropriation, this misunderstanding, by, we assert, those most 
obvious of photographic facts -- silence, quite simply, and immobility -- facts so 
obvious that they go virtually unnoticed in most texts on the medium, passing 
instead as givens. Yet the voice, as Lingis reminds one, contests and challenges, 
surprises and disrupts, and does so not accidentally -- as when an indiscretion is let 
slip -- but by its very nature as an imperative power. Could it be that our culture, or 
aspects of it, has been all too ready to accept this means by which photography 
assimilates those of the past -- humans, after all, and once the living, with living 
desires and powers, just like us -- to a kind of mortuarial fantasy, a saturnine realm 
of melancholy, which because of its spectral character, and convenient silence, can 
be discarded from ethical consideration, even as it provides material for musings of 
exactly Sontag’s kind? What can raise from the dead the voices of the silenced, as 
Lingis claims is needed? Even if they are not the actual voices but merely traces and 
suggestions. It is interesting that Lingis is himself a photographer, illustrating his 
own essay collections with photographs taken on his world travels. Yet it is not the 
melancholy this was that I see in his portraits of the economically marginal or 
destitute inhabitants of the third world. It is rather their vitality and potential power, 
including political power, it is their life, not their death. These photos, in their iconic 
simplicity, candor, and -- not least -- in their subject matter which, in relation to us 
in the first world, appeals and accuses, give the lie to the easy generalizations 
exemplified in Sontag’s passage. Yet it is only by a dramatic use of this appeal and 
accusation that they do so, for they are still silent; yet it is as if another alternative 


power has been mobilized, as though within or behind the photograph, an imperative 
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of recognition that lays claim upon us. Do we not hear an equivalent appeal in the 
elegant and elegantly confused texts of Wieners, an equivalent power, addressed to 
the ear, that seeks to disrupt the fixed social images of the others he represents -- the 
social clichés? 

4 Frye’s distinction between opsis and melos is found in The Anatomy of 
Criticism, 264-268. 

5 See Bhaktin “Discourse in the Novel” in The Dialogic Imagination [259- 


422 and passim. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE HOTEL WENTLEY AND ELSEWHERE 


The Hotel Wentley was a dive that Wieners lived in for a while in 1958. The 
poems he wrote there in the late spring and early summer of that year are his first 
significant works (he was 24) and were brought out as a chapbook by the pioneering 
Auerhahn Press. They are usually viewed as a kind of suite and do exhibit certain 
common traits with respect to versification. Yet it is difficult to discover any real 
unity in the chapbook as a whole. Perhaps it is best to view it as a group of 
experiments in a type of versification and form and also as the author’s first essay in 
a certain voice and a particular range of subjects. We might say that here, at the 
beginning of his work, the poet begins to draw the image of himself in the reader’s 
mind, yet included in this image are those of others as well. 

To some extent the poems seem like first drafts, or perhaps we might 
compare them to a painter’s sketches. We take away brief stanzas or individual lines 
that present moods and fragments of experience that resonate in the reader’s mind, 
somewhat independently of the poems in which they occur. 

I am infused with the day 


even tho the day may destroy me 
[““A Poem for Early Risers”’] 
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I had love once in the palm of my hand. 
See the lines there. 
[‘““A Poem for Painters’’] 


There are scenes sketched but left undeveloped, epigrams struck off, brief 
lyrical passages, all acquiring some of their power through their very brevity. We 
can also see the beginnings of a characteristic gracefulness of language -- a certain 
quietness of expression, a smooth and yet spontaneous rhythm, and a definite 
euphony of line and phrase with, at times, a slightly archaizing choice of words. 
Here also begins another tendency we will notice repeatedly, a kind of ventriloquism 
in which the poet experiments, albeit in an unforced way, with older styles and 
forms that give his work a certain literary and cultivated quality. And yet if the 
pieces are still to some degree sketches, attempts rather than finished works, we 
realize that they are this way by design. A degree of incompleteness prevents the 
author from saying too much, from presenting more than is needed for a certain bare 
minimum of expression: what is sought is indication, acknowledgement, but not 
complete portrayal; it prevents what he might have thought a fullness of expression 
better avoided, and so he prefers to leave blanks rather than to fill in all possible 
details. There is a resonant silence about the work, sometimes seen in an abruptness 
of transition, in a beginning in medias res, or in the conciseness already mentioned. 
The poems are early works, and therefore they may have any number of faults. Yet it 
is important to recognize that the voice we hear in them wants as much to conceal its 
experience as to reveal it and that it desires reticence and secrecy as much as speech 
and disclosure. There is an ambivalence toward expression itself, and some of the 


sketch-like quality we discern might actually stem from this impulse for 
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concealment. There is candor, certainly, and even a self-dramatizing emotionalism. 
And yet we may note wariness also. For what we hear is very much a voice from the 
margins of society, and it knows itself to be endangered by speaking as much as by 
silence. Self-expression, after all, might draw the attention of the disapproving 
others, of the authorities of whatever kind, and even of the police. These realities of 
gross oppression -- jail, termination of employment, homelessness -- are things that 
few contemporary poets have to deal with. Yet they were realities for Wieners, and 
they hover as a kind of background for much of his writing, when they do not make 
up part of its explicit subject. He knows the society he lives in as a place of 
possibility and yet also as a place of violence; he celebrates the first, albeit with due 
caution, determined as he is to see what the possibilities in his life really are, and yet 
he can never drive entirely from his mind the realities of violent oppression as he has 
known them, and so he is continually aware of this second, darker aspect of post-war 
American society, a darkness which shadows all of his moments of affirmation and 
joy. For people of his kind, there is danger everywhere. 

Let us look more carefully at some of the major motifs that animate this 
stage of his writing. In this chapbook in particular we find always what we might 
think of as the line of flight, to borrow a useful phrase, again from Deleuze and 
Guattari.1 If the social context one inhabits is experienced as hostile, unwelcoming, 
or sterile, then one will have a natural desire to leave it in favor of something else, 
something better. And yet such a desire, however it might be acted upon in life, will, 
because of its very complexity, tend to take on an unpredictable range of expression 
in art. The author has no invitations to the voyage, though at times one feels that he 


almost might, and yet he does attempt to re-imagine his own experience, and that of 
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others close to him, in more positive terms, or else to give sharp expression to some 
form of dissent from those things in it which seem especially negative. In addition to 
these two motives -- flight elsewhere and protest -- we find a tendency to portray a 
particular kind of personal interaction -- the temporary association, the brief 
encounter -- which yet has some utopian appeal to the imagination. It is as if a power 
of some sort were drawn from these brief encounters, these moments: perhaps it is 
the power of resistance itself, which though it can do nothing at the time, must 
charge its batteries, fueling itself with the energy of this desire, as though with a 
restive counterforce to oppose the power of social consensus. 

The chapbook was completed in 1958, as we have mentioned. It appears, 
therefore, as a small, unnoticed event in the midst of the Cold War repression (and 
half a generation before the Stonewall uprising).2 Yet we can see in these short 
pieces the prefiguring of a restless search for freedom. To be more specific, we see 
the beginnings of a different kind of culture, one that develops at first unobtrusively 
within the structures of the existing one, and then expands from that point, 
transforming life completely. An example of this would be the piece called “A Poem 
for Record Players.” [Selected 27] 

Actually, it is difficult to know what to make of the title. Yet the poem is 
everywhere haunted by sounds. It is certainly one of the pieces that seem to begin in 
medias res, and we feel a bit as though we have walked in on something. The poet 
has perhaps been out very late and returns to his room in the early morning. A sense 
of isolation fills him, and his writing retains some of the feeling of a moment 
transcribed in its passing. It is marked by concise expression, as though it were a 


series of notes set down, and there is also a certain fluidity of line and enjambment, 
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which adds to this feeling of direct transcription or sketching from life. 
Consciousness is isolated and knows itself to be, and in this isolation it desires 
stillness and quiet, as though as a means of refuge. Yet quiet is the one thing denied. 
There are rather sounds all around. The movement of the verse is smooth and yet 
also in some ways inhibited and careful. It is as though the speaker were engaged, in 
a secret and unobtrusive way, in putting back together a world fallen into pieces, or 
as though this world itself were slowly coalescing around him after having been 
broken apart during the night. This gradual rebirth of time, space, and event takes 
place primarily through sounds. In fact, in this modest poem the writer performs an 
unusual experiment in the sense that he characterizes, at least at first, the external 
world primarily according to its aural dimension. Reality is apprehended as a sort of 
generalized activity that envelops him but which does not take any particular form; it 
is manifest as a congregation of powers rather than as an array of objects. The poem 
expresses a kind of religious vision in this broadest sense, quite apart from the 
reference to God. As an active power, it is as if the world pursues the speaker even 
into the privacy of his room. It is an enveloping presence, manifest in an array of 
diverse activities, and the speaker’s basic relation to it is not the act of observing it 
but the state of being subjected to it and of being a witness of it. What he witnesses, 
however, is not anything mystical or transcendent but daily and mundane. It is this 
mundane reality that he wants to acknowledge. 

On a basic stylistic level, the poem might be compared to pieces by Williams. 
The enjambed verse, for instance, seems related to such pieces as “The Widow’s 
Lament in Spring Time” or even “Danse Macabre.” But in Wieners the speaking 


voice is quite different. Williams inhabits the center of his world, which he is 
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pleased to explore step by step and in detail, and he often chooses to efface himself 
in order to allow objects or other persons to take center stage. Wieners, by contrast, 
seems pushed to a kind of extremity and is somewhat self-dramatizing, as we have 
already noted. This aspect is no doubt related to the characteristic subject matter of 
his work, which tends to revolve around crisis-like situations and states of mind. In 
many instances these crises are in fact related to survival in a hostile social context, 
yet in other cases more subtle types of endangerment are at issue. Here, for instance, 
it would appear to be a question of how the speaker can view the world as a realm of 
possibility, and therefore as a place of potential fulfillment, as opposed to a place of 
exposure where danger and persecution lie in wait. There is a bit of the hunted 
animal about him as, listening carefully, he notes point by point what goes on 
outside his four walls. 

And yet he seems to be listening not only to the world outside but to his own 
thought as well. The poem is about discovering not any particular meaning but 
rather the power to do this in itself; this very capacity which is both a capacity of 
recognition and a capacity for freedom. These are glimpsed here, as though for the 
first time. In addition to this more anonymous dimension of meaning and meaning 
creation, there is a more intimate and personal one: to listen to one’s own thoughts is 
often a means of discovering one’s own true feelings and, also, one’s true situation: 
it is ameans of recognizing them and is the basic form of introspection. And so the 
almost aleatory exploration of thought, encouraged perhaps by Olson’s example of 
projective verse, has here the effect of a careful listening to one’s language and 
one’s self, indeed one’s overall situation, as these are filtered through the process of 


language in one’s mind. In this very first piece there is clearly this sense of the 
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exploration and discovery of self and world both at once through language and 
through a listening to language, though language itself is never the entire focus but 
always the very connection between self and world. These are assessed, explored, 
and described in a continuous process, questioning and attentive. 

At a deeper level still the thing that is discovered is the self that has this 
power of language, of speech, and of freedom. Though the poet is immobile, and 
seemingly impoverished, he is engaged in a struggle with the entire creation and in 
fact with God himself, from whom he takes his “sound.” This phrase, at first 
puzzling, becomes clear if we think of the language of jazz musicians, in which a 
player’s special style is referred to in that way -- Coltrane’s sound, Mingus’ sound, 
and so forth. We might even imagine that the speaker has just come back from an 
after hours jazz club. To take God’s sound away from him is to take away his 
authority; to draw a different description of the world based on one’s own inherent 
desires and capacities. We see how appropriate the piece is as an inaugural poem 
since in it the speaker discovers his own capacities even as he assesses his life -- 
drawing an element of beauty out of even its narrow circumstances -- and takes upon 
himself responsibility for his own imaginative power and intellectual freedom. Yet 
in order to do this he must move to the center of his own life, his own consciousness. 
Language as an evocative and yet challenging power is the first dimension of 
existence in which he feels this new freedom. Having once felt it in this aspect of his 
life he will follow out its implications in the rest as well. 

Certainly, with respect to style, we note that the focus on the sounds of 
words, an intense receptivity and a listening to language syllable by syllable, links 


the poet to a wide and diverse tradition in American poetry: Olson himself, Creeley, 
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Larry Eigner, Oppen, Zukofsky, and any number of others. Yet here, in this piece 
and elsewhere in his work, there must be added a specific personal situation of 
endangerment; it is that of a person living in a cheap rooming house or motel, 
perhaps on the point of being homeless, inhabiting not a quiet suburb but a crowded 
downtown area; there is the suggestion of harbor or river, and these carry traditional 
associations of street life, night life, and various underworlds. There is a questioning 
of this situation, using it even perhaps as a kind of opening in the wall of convention 
(that he knows encloses him like the four walls of the room); his life is itself a 
means of discovery -- of the speaker’s own resources, own thoughts, feelings, 
language, ideas. There is little in it to be merely enjoyed; little in it that is pleasant or 
easy, yet it has an independence. Given where I am, what might I become? This 
would seem to be the secret and alternative face lying beneath the poem’s presented 
one. Through its alert receptiveness, powers both within and without are discovered. 
They are variously dangers and opportunities, and the speaker considers what this 
newly disclosed world is, as well as what might happen when he once again goes out 
into it. Yet before turning to these questions -- which will require a turn to other 
pieces, the poet’s work, like that of most, being not a single piece nor an array of 
discreet works but a chain whose links imply one another -- I would like to examine 
more fully a factor which has guided us, as though half-awares, in reading the poem 
but which we have not explicitly mentioned: that is, the underlying idea of the 
privileging aural over the visual as a guide to the world; or, more accurately, the 
rejection, or avoidance, of the visual. 

If language and sound become signs of creativity and independence from 


convention, visibility remains a more ambiguous fact. To appear in the world is to 
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become vulnerable, as we have noted. The theme of visibility -- and its avoidance -- 
is found not only in the aural focus of the poem’s style; it is seen in the basic topos 
of hiding, here manifest as taking refuge in one’s room as the day comes up. The 
speaker is evidently comfortable with being abroad at night; but during the day, like 
a bat or a moth, he must hide. These ideas of hiding, evading sight, of escaping the 
visible, of not being seen -- these are implied in the piece’s underlying premises, 
even if they are not part of its explicit rhetoric. Yet the whole question of public 
visibility is one that will recur throughout the author’s work; it is clearly linked with 
what we have already noticed about his ambivalence toward expression. It is seen in 
the desire to assert gay identity, and yet also in the recognition that this is dangerous. 
It is certainly part of the whole genre of erotic poetry which so often says see me, or 
else, J see you. It is even implied in the fear of madness, for the mad (of a certain 
class) are seen to be mad; they are not, like troubled upper middle class people, 
listened to by a therapist; they are observed to be acting strangely on a certain street 
corner or bus station and then subjected to the observation and control of the police 
lock-up or state psychiatric hospital. It is not surprising, therefore, that repeatedly he 
chooses to emphasize the ear rather than the eye, to appeal to it, or to emphasize its 
range of experience. He is ambivalent about vision and visibility. There could be 
many poets to refer to by way of contrast. We may select one of Wieners’ 
contemporaries and fellow Bostonian, Robert Lowell. Looking at some of the poems 
in the 1964 volume For the Union Dead, such as “The Drinker” or “Mouth of the 
Hudson” we notice a striking visuality. Yet in addition to their visual appeal, 
Lowell’s perceptions are charged with an apocalyptic intensity, in which the details 


of the world present themselves as salient presences rather than as mere percepts. 
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They take on the form of imperatives demanding the speaker’s attention; they are no 
longer mere objects he happens to look at. He is caught by his own perceptions, 
which deliver to his eye a kind of swarm, massing against his circumspect and 
assessing regard, prompting a deepening meditation, wary and rueful, in which the 
trouble of the world, and of his individual life, is seen in the light of some larger 
concern, which yet is unspecified. There seems to be a question lurking beneath the 
surface of appearances, and the writing attempts to evoke it as much as any object or 
scene. Or perhaps this question is really an accusation, equally obscure. Though the 
writing includes expressions of fear of nuclear war, in typical Cold War fashion, 
alarm at imminent danger is not the work’s dominant mood. It is marked at an even 
deeper level by an older fear, one drawn from the tradition of New England 
Calvinism.3 There is a warning subtext present, silent and yet imperious: Your life is 
not as it should be, and you are not as you should be, the images seem to say. This 
silent and spectral accusation seems to emanate from all objects; perhaps it is even 
part of the speaker himself, so that it has become part of the very act of seeing. The 
manifestation of the world to sight is an implied chastisement to the seer. Yet this 
watchful, expectant and somewhat paranoid attitude -- one familiar from Jonathan 
Edwards (both the Edwards of Lowell’s imagining and the actual one) -- causes 
objects to tremble on the verge of the symbolic. They cannot really be symbols, 
since it is impossible to say what they would be symbols of, yet they are more than 
mere percepts, however pressing. Perhaps it would be accurate to call them images 
and shadows of divine things, using the exact phrase that Edwards himself uses. 


They take on some of the grim indication we know from Edwards’ own writings, a 
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hermeneutics turned against natural objects rather than texts, and hovering at the 
edge of superstition or paranoia.4 

Wieners’ poem and its companion pieces are from the same historical era, 
the height of the Cold War, though they move in a different sub-current of it, and 
arise within a different social milieu. Have they moved ahead in time, beyond the 
cultural tradition that Lowell’s texts have as their point of departure? And yet they 
also reflect the same culture of alienation, and the same post-war fear. As with 
Lowell’s piece they combine this secular anxiety with some theological echoes and 
hearken back to an earlier source of fear, the same Calvinist God or at least the same 
Christian God in his more stern manifestation. In Wieners’ poem, however, we can 
observe the flight from the visual and from the realm of visibility itself which we 
have already mentioned. For this is the realm of interrogation by the inquisitorial 
powers that preside over both the social and the metaphysical worlds. If the latter, 
then it is the Calvinist God who no doubt would also disapprove of this author’s 
nonstandard sexuality, among other things; certainly the surrounding society does, 
and so the speaker’s desires in all their aspects are the motive for a retreat from the 
comprehending gaze that seems to want to fix him in its sights, and from which he 
hides in his room, quite literally. Even as he does, however, the world itself remains. 
It remains in its literal and independent life -- random, unstructured (all these stray 
sounds) -- and in its beauty and freshness (it is morning after all, and it is a seaside 
town). Perhaps it is this -- the world -- that saves him from madness; it remains as a 
place of sounds as well as sights, and thus as a place of energies released and 
recorded in memory, as something that in its very unassimilated, unpredictable 


diversity and detail might be able to save itself from the various forms of power- 
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driven insanity that threaten it; in saving itself it might save the poet’s life as well. In 
Wieners’ poem there is a resistance to the implicit structures of repression, a 
resistance to the theological despite the fact that the sacramental feeling for the 
world persists, along with an attempt to recover a lost fragment of the utopian. 
Strangely this comes about partly by a muting of the sense of sight, though sight is 
still needed — and crucially needed — in order to apprehend the world in the first 
place and to see its beauty: yet at a certain point, a crisis in consciousness occurs, an 
implicit fear and paranoia involved at some level with the fact of seeing itself, with 
seeing and being seen, and with the ideas of control and judgment -- social, ethical, 
theological -- that this implies: the power of vision must be set at a remove and the 
more diffused experience of hearing must be allowed to dominate. There is then the 
possibility of freedom and, in a sense, of redemption. 

This is not to say that the visual is completely avoided. The eye, after all, 
carries the burden of desire outward into the world; it is by it that we see and know, 
and, having come to know, seek to possess; regardless of whether what we seek is 
the body of the other or the body of the world. In our modern world, moreover, the 
eye is appealed to --by art, by advertising, by the photography that spans these two, 
by the very urban environment itself. This is seen, for example, in all the various 
man-made objects which address themselves to private desires and dreams. It is seen 
as well in an erotic life in the broadest sense which seeks an omnivorous contact 
with its physical environment in every dimension of being. Perhaps this has always 
been a feature of human experience far more important than is often recognized -- 
these elemental passions, to borrow a phrase from Luce Irigaray, who devotes a 


splendid book to them.5 In this poet, the desire of the eye, and the omnivorous 
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desire of all the senses for the entirety of the world -- an impossible quest -- is 
expressed persistently and subtly. Yet here is where his inheritance from Whitman 
comes into play. And many times his work seems to give the darker version of that 
light-filled vision of the city that Whitman specializes in. But the influences are not 
all American or even primarily so. The poet in many ways seems more like a 
European writer. He even makes, in “The Windows,” a remarkably successful 
adaptation of the Surrealist style as practiced by Breton. [Selected 50] In this strange 
piece we see that vision and visibility are embraced rather fiercely and also with as 
much humor and surrealist wit as the presence of terror will allow. Terror is present, 
haunting the poem in an effectively discrete way, breaking out now and then in eerie 
and arresting lines, yet the overall mood seems to be one of desire for the realms of 
light the poem so effectively suggests with its color images, its dominant image of 
the window itself, and the amusing and rather inspired last lines. The eye desires the 
world just as it is, radiant with color and luminosity, while also realizing that this 
same fact of visibility implies exposure, hazard, and risk. The dominant note in this 
piece, though, is of ardor and sensuous warmth that fights, as though in a death 
match, with the undercurrent of terror, perhaps only just barely winning out. This 
poem actually is from a somewhat later period in the poet’s work and appeared in 
his second collection. We see that a desire, expressed in visual terms, has flooded 
into his writing. In the earlier piece, however, the ardor of the desiring eye has not 
yet arrived, and at the same time the over-vigilance of the wary eye, a vigilance that 
is yet so needed in the urban (and homophobic) environment, undergoes a certain 
moderating. Instead, the sense of hearing conducts the poet through the world, which 


comes to him at a remove, through the walls and blinds of his room. There is a 
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permeability in this structure which encloses him, in fact, as he takes shelter in it 
after his night abroad. Yet it is also a kind of medium through which he makes a 
renewed and more subtle contact with the world than was possible when he was out 
in it. He discovers things in stages here, and there is an element of control and order 
to his perceptions, though they may seem random. This contrasts with Lowell who is 
more completely subject to the objects and images that seem to mass in waves 
confronting him in an almost threatening fashion. (At a certain point even the most 
ordinary objects feed his paranoid gaze.) By contrast, Wieners, though he carries in 
the back of his mind some of the same threatening theological images as Lowell, 
effects an evasion of the stark dualism that carves up the world in the latter’s work. 
We find in his piece, therefore, no apocalypse but instead a widening acceptance of 
things as they are in their givenness and particularity. The scene in its humbleness is 
loved for itself as it is. “Dull details” is perhaps another way of saying small, and 
small is dull in the sense of being not apocalyptic but daily, real, and substantial. It is 
as if his poem wants to save the creation from the creator. In truth he is attempting to 
save his life and his ability to participate meaningfully, creatively in the world that 
awaits him from the forces of control that yet have insinuated themselves into its 


structures. 
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A POEM FOR VIPERS 


There was a gesture of acceptance in the first piece, although it was 
acceptance at a remove. Yet the poet was distanced from the world he loved and 
celebrated since he was still in his room, quite literally, and he perceived it mostly 
through the sense of hearing, a tendency which has the effect of emphasizing the 
general activity and motion of the external world -- its life in that basic sense -- 
without bringing forward the particular disposition of things. In this second piece, 
though, he comes out of his room and is on the street. There he begins a more 
detailed encounter with the particulars of the world, and in fact with the social 
world. Metaphysics retreats and social reality and history step forward. This means 
that we see a more agile, wary and active evasion of its repressive forces and a 
greater secrecy attending personal fulfillment and enjoyment. The moment recorded 
in the first piece was a private one, and so it unfolded as it would. Those recorded in 
the rest of the short volume are different; they take place among others or even, like 
this one, on the street. The social world encompassing them is not hospitable to the 
speaker or to others like himself. Accordingly there is a secrecy inherent in the piece, 
and it records clandestine movements and a kind of secret association. Perhaps 
surprisingly, all the places mentioned or described are public ones, and perfectly 
ordinary. Yet the work makes us realize that there is a privacy of the street just as 
there is a privacy and a kind of incipient conspiracy in friendship. Etymologically in 
fact the word conspire means to breathe together. Here the two friends, Wieners and 


Jimmy the pusher, smoke marijuana together and share a meal at an all night 
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Chinese restaurant. It is something they have been doing regularly for a while, a 
ritual in which they express their relationship to each other but also their 
membership in an underground. The very idea of the underground is perhaps an 
interesting one, and part of the poem’s point. The underground is not a society; it is 
an alternative means of association based not upon an economics of exchange but 
upon sharing -- shared goods and shared activity and, insofar as the activity draws 
one outside the normal routes of everyday life, shared adventure. Jimmy the pusher 
does, presumably, sell his drugs, but there is no suggestion that he is selling them to 
Wieners. Something must be given free of charge for the underground to exist, and 
yet at the same time something else (inherently hostile, disruptive and 
“normalizing”) must be dealt with, managed, eluded, and kept at a distance. The 
underground survives by means of networks and by a secrecy attending them, yet its 
fundamental expression is the encampment -- the campfire, the table set for more 
than one, even the face to face encounter between persons who count as equals 
insofar as they are both members and initiates. Perhaps the word “practitioners” 
would be a better, for the underground life is centered entirely on action and doing 
and not at all like, the bourgeois life, on possession, reputation, or credit (the neo- 
capitalist version of reputation). Anyone may enter the circle of the campfire from 
the depths of the night outside, provided they bring with them something to share, 
even if it is only themselves (and perhaps in certain contexts that especially). There 
is a radically democratic spirit in such associations, and we find often among theatre 
people and musicians a similar sense of egalitarianism which refrains from global 
judgments of others and makes do with ad hoc assessments (can he play? can she 


act?) and a similar pragmatic spirit that creates a liberation from systems of control 
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“really a creep” “not of publishable quality” etc.) What is shared is exactly this 
freedom from judgments and this pragmatism as well as a sense of exploration and 
the secrecy necessary for it to take place in the context of the disciplinary society of 
the post-war American regime.6 The poem celebrates these ways and means, these 
efforts at secrecy, along with the inspired line of flight away from the systems of 
observation and control which govern the society at large. It is actually one of many 
similar pieces that all celebrate the ability to get by, to make do, and even perhaps to 
thrive in the secret spaces the modern city makes available to those with at least a 
little money or a few obliging friends. Neither of these poems is absolutely 
successful -- a certain fragmentariness, as in the poem for record players, is 
continually in evidence. Yet they succeed in creating an ideal of acceptance -- and 
more than that, of love and joy -- amid marginal circumstances. 

Of course, among such poems that celebrate atypical social groupings and 
associations are pieces dealing with the gay life of the time: “A poem for the old 
man.” Here one has to bear in mind the very different social climate in order to 
appreciate the daring and provocative nature of these passages. The marginalized 
character of gay life is freely acknowledged: gay men have their own bars, their own 
gathering places and rituals, even, it would seem, their own mores, since, in the 
second piece, the speaker prays for his lover to find favor with any number of other 
men, a sentiment that would probably not be seen in heterosexual poetry. A spirit of 
communal identification is expressed here, perhaps at an early point in its 
development. There is a directness in the expression of homosexual experience and 


desire, and little in the way of coded expression is needed. The poems are 
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remarkable for the candor with which they acknowledge the concrete aspects of their 
subject -- gay life in this particular time and place. Yet nonetheless they do not go 
out of their way to advertise these facts; there is nothing consciously designed to 
shock. If the work is provocative it is more for the way the homosexual world is 
made to appear normal: these are the things one does, they seem to say and there is 
no need to dramatize the fact of being gay in itself (“queer” to use the vocabulary of 
the poems). It is a mere fact like so many other facts in the world and has specific 
consequences; it is these to which our attention is directed. Yet at the same time one 
sees the beginnings of a greater freedom and brief indications of desire occasionally 
fulfilled or at least strenuously pursued. It can be pursued however only when the 


disciplining power of the majority is at least temporarily evaded. 


A POEM FOR THE DEAD I KNOW 


In this piece we see the poet’s early style at its best, combining some of the 
rhythmic experiments learned from Olson -- a free scoring of lines and phrases that 
allows the natural rhythms of language and thought to show themselves, and in a 
dynamic yet unforced way, in order to dramatize the underlying subject -- with 
elements of a more traditional lyricism. Here the subject is the fact of death itself 
and of the poet’s early encounter with it in the death of friends and relatives, a 
traditional theme that can be found in any number of autobiographies and coming of 


age stories. 
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And yet the impulse to mourn, and the social expectation of this, is refused. 
Instead seeming to well up from the depths there is an intense erotic impulse that 
enters the poem and dominates its middle sections. This is followed by the striking 
section we quoted earlier in which the speaker seems to embrace his own 
homelessness, even making it the occasion for humor. It is as if, having been pushed 
to the very edge of society he becomes a kind of embodiment of all it represses -- the 
social facts of poverty, the very fact of sexuality itself in its full complexity. Indeed, 
he expresses desire for men but then also for a woman too, and in a way that is very 
specific and clearly the result of actual experience. Here he makes a positive contrast 
with Ginsberg, whose reactions to the female body are usually frankly disgusted. 
But although he clearly expresses his dominant gay identity, women in all their 
incomparable grace and allure -- in all of their glamour, to use his own favorite word 
-- simply embody too much of what is desirable in human life. He responds to them 
with a passion that is at times rather startling and couched in term that convey their 
erotic embodiment, their habits and ways, in very specific and knowing fashion. And 
so it is this profound sexuality, deeper than any given manifestation of it that returns 
in the poem, having been banished by the disciplinary regime of an essentially 
profit-oriented society. In the experience he alludes to and partially describes there is 
no such thing as profit, there is only giving -- there is a passionate and primitive 
generosity that desires only to give and to give one thing only, the self, the body 
itself, and simply that. In the conclusion, therefore, the poet adheres to this 
preference for life, eros, the present; he refuses to mourn, because mourning attaches 
one to the past, as well as to those social expectations that require a sacrifice of 


one’s own life or some part of it as a kind of pious offering to the past, to the dead 
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(in this case), or to some other supposed source of value -- God and Country, 
tradition, or what have you. But value resides with the living and with their living 
efforts, however imperfect, and however limited by circumstances, so that even the 
speaker in his destitution prefers his own existence as it is to the realm of abstract 
values and pieties that mourning would connect him with. 

How many heads have I had under mine? 

Strange mattresses for our mistakes. 

Does it matter? The quick mating, 


The meeting in public gardens. 


Moon, be new to night. 


As we see, the speaker has an ambivalent attitude toward his own sexual history; 
there is a danger of destroying the significance of sexual acts through the very 
freedom which yet is an indispensable goal of social reform. Still, it is better to use 
one’s freedom than not to; or, rather, the mistakes one makes are themselves means 
of attaining a deeper understanding. In this case, the moon is asked to be new -- 
things must move forward from the present moment and into the future. Yet this 
moon is not merely what presides over lovers’ meetings; it is also the emblem of the 
imagination. And the speaker sees his experience, however ambivalent he might be 
about it, as something that prepares the way for creativity. In any case, the refusal to 
mourn, as we might call it, represents his step away from the enforced norms of the 
culture and toward a deliberate embrace of his own desires, his own subjectivity, his 


own life and fate, whatever it might be. 
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POEM FOR PAINTERS: SELF-REFLECTION 


This piece is the most elaborate in the volume, and probably, with the 
previous poem, the most significant. In it the speaker attempts an assessment of his 
life as a whole, looking at different aspects of it from his most immediate 
circumstance to issues of personal history and then to broader questions of his place 
in the society at large. In the course of such an encompassing analysis it is natural 
that the writer will touch on many other themes of broad significance. And so we 
find him meditating his relation to love, for example, as well as his attitude toward 
his special vocation of poet. The poem moves outward from the speaker’s situation, 
as though in concentric circles, considering broader issues including the politics and 
culture of the society he inhabits. It is extremely concise in its idiom, covering an 
enormous range of complex topics in a highly condensed style which yet retains its 
naturalness and grace of language, though at times the elliptical approach he is 
forced to employ -- the result of his drive to include so much -- creates a certain lack 
of clarity. 

The initial moment itself is a curious one: the poet is sitting for his portrait, 
or at least he is having his picture drawn or painted in some way by his painter 
friend, the artist Robert La Vigne.7 At a certain point (the poem is a series of 
reflections and does not follow a consistent chronology) he begins writing himself, 
perhaps prompted by his friend’s example. 

To sit while someone draws or paints you is an experience that prompts a 
degree of self-consciousness, if not self-awareness. Someone is looking at you and 


looking at you with unusual intensity. If one is homosexual one might see in this a 
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reminder of the hostile gaze of society at large, as well as the invigilating panopticon 
of the police apparatus. Yet the painter’s gaze is not a gun sight, it attempts to caress 
what it sees, and then to put down on a flat surface a line that represents that thing 
with truth and also with love. In the self-regard forced upon one, then, there is 
naturally a second question: In what way is this me? And then more importantly, 
Shall I continue so? Or even, Shall I continue at all? If the answer to this last 
question is yes, it leads naturally to the one that preceded it, a recursion and self- 
reflection that are the invisible analogue of the artist’s gaze upon one. He attempts to 
see you as you are (if that can be done, and it is not easy but a protracted and 
painstaking labor); you attempt to see yourself as you are in the light of what you 
might become. This too is not easy; it involves bewilderment and innumerable 
moments of ethical assessment and psychological stress -- guilt, chiefly and denial 
perhaps above all, with anxiety as a constant attendant. This, in fact, is the dominant 
note of the poem’s opening two stanzas. “Our age bereft of nobility./How can our 
faces show it?” How shall one continue and in what way? There is too much danger, 
too many difficulties and too much pain in what confronts me. Is the piece to be 
understood as a representation of the difficulties inherent in gay identity? Or is its 
focus rather on class? Certainly it is both, for this author. Yet we might also see it as 
focused simply on the burden of individual mortality and career, on the difficulties 
and responsibilities these impose and the need to recognize this. And so we might 
identify a slight existentialist theme in the poetry once again. 

Yet in the midst of these difficulties, artistry and the attention it requires 
remains the center of moral good in the poem. The artist uses lines drawn on paper, 


but these are lines of creation and not of destruction or limitation. The theme of the 
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line then moves throughout the piece: there are malevolent, hostile lines, positive 
lines that are the traces of attention and creativity, demarcation lines that mark off 
prohibited regions, gradient lines that measure, assessing one against some statistical 
norm. It is amusing, actually, the percentage of our social practice that the poem is 
able to illuminate with this single figure. Yet it is a fact that most of the lines 
encountered are traces of violence, of exclusion or repression. They are the lines 
marking us from them, mine from yours, the line setting off acceptable from 
unacceptable; they are even the goal and boundary lines of the sports field where the 
fantasies of a society devoted to competitive individualism are acted out. 
Nonetheless, there is the possibility of dissenting from such patterns of thought, 
establishing instead a more positive regime -- in one’s life at least, even if not in 
society at large. 

In order to dissent effectively, however, one must also know what one wants, 
and also what one is. How can one convert the self-consciousness induced in this 
experience of being looked at into a productive self-awareness? I can look at the 
representations of me prepared by society; yet these are clichés designed for others’ 
convenience. The painter’s image I see taking shape before me is not in this category, 
of course, and yet it is more stylized in some way, and so does not correspond to my 
own inner sense of myself, however much I might appreciate it as a work of art. Ina 
way, the moment is a little like the one Parmigianino creates in his famous study of 
self-reflexivity and stylization the “Self-Portrait in a Convex Mirror” made familiar 
to us by John Ashbery.8 This painting records a moment in which I regard a stylized 
image of myself and take this as the starting point for a meditation on art, reality, 


and representation, especially as these change one’s sense of oneself, the self one is 
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attempting to create and its particular history. How can I know myself amid the 
representations of myself that I encounter, and how can I know this object that I am, 
even as I represent myself to myself, once I realize the artificial nature of all 
representation? It is a moment of extreme self-awareness that combines surprise, 
delight, humor and not a little anxiety. Is that me? one wonders. This photograph, 
this drawing? I remember the day and time but I did not realize that I looked like 
that, that I was that, that specific thing of such a size and exactly that shape. And, at 
a certain level, one does believe the photo. One’s response is never mere 
disagreement, but rather puzzlement. I believe the store front window that gives me 
an unexpected glimpse of myself. And yet I question it. This takes the form -- from a 
behavioral standpoint -- of shifting my position, smoothing my hair and the like. I 
feel what I am as I stand there, and I have, as a sort of vague penumbra around that, 
a general historical acceptation of myself. But the image before me seems subtly 
discordant with both. I smile awkwardly as when being introduced to someone I was 
not prepared for, I move my head or my hand as though trying something out. It is as 
if I am attempting to fit together the existence I feel with the image I see. I cannot 
dispute the image, for the eye is quite literal-minded: I see what I see. Yet I cannot 
accept it either, since it is not what I feel and is fundamentally incommensurable 
with that. It is naturally the same with the views of, opinions of, judgments about, 
myself that I am exposed to, particularly when they come from strangers. This, after 
all, is the true problem of representation -- that there is, in fact, an objective reality, 
however much our efforts to capture it are repeatedly frustrated. The history of art is 
the history of an enormous frustration and of an overwhelming success 


simultaneously; the effort to know and to see the world both successful and futile, 
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needed and adventitious, enjoined by an imperative to see and to know, yet 
motivated just as much by egotism and crass ambition, whether the artist’s or some 
bloated patron’s; yet in the midst of this confusing history, its agonized efforts and 
ambiguous successes, there is something more primitive -- the absolute reality of the 
world, of light, and of one’s body, and the inescapable demand these place upon one 
-- to try to see. In addition, seething beneath that is time itself, burning within one in 
the forms of a physical and mental life whose realty is too turbulent to not be 
absolutely real. There is no possibility here of a “post-modern” allowing for a free 
play of this or a free play of that; the non-coincidence of self with self, of reality 
with image, in no way liberates and does not lead to a Dionysian anything; these are 
not the open gateway to a field of possibilities; the darkness of the present remains 
darkness and is the opening to a deeper darkness still, that of time and of one’s life 
as it sinks deeper and deeper into it, drawn toward its inescapable conclusion. 
Among other things, one begins to realize the dire nature of one’s context, 
surrounded as one is by social arrangements based upon a degree of violence and 
coercion that seem beyond remedy, almost beyond comprehension: “America, you 
boil over/ The cauldron scalds.” 

Both poems -- this piece and Ashbery’s far more ambitious self-portrait -- 
both written by gay men in the US, deal with self perception and its social 
mediations, with the various gazes this social context trains on them. Yet both are 
wary poems fundamentally, cautious in their movement; veiled and cryptic in their 
idiom. They are both poles removed from the work of someone like Ginsberg who 
wants to simply let all be seen and known. The fact that they are very different from 


each other (and one much longer and more ambitious) only serves to point out an 
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underlying similarity: they are both circumspect, unwilling to reveal too much. Yet 
Wieners’ poem brings these tendencies into a different world, one of hazard and 
physical threat. Thus there is a swiftness and furtiveness in its movement, a 
guardedness in its mode of expression (combined with yet an almost blurting 
candor). In contrast to the baroque echoing and inward turnings seen in Ashbery’s 
poem, Wiener’s piece might be called “directions for survival” or perhaps “hints for 
how to live amid hostility”; and purposes of this kind tend to preclude the entrancing 
Paterian impulses of Ashbery’s work. 

Yet though Wieners’ is a slight piece by comparison, admittedly, one that he 
would appear to have completed in a single day -- this fact (if it is a fact) is one more 
thing that reinforces the impression of The Hotel Wentley Poems as a sort of sketch- 
book -- it nonetheless brings out an important theme that is perhaps absent from 
Ashbery’s great meditation. In Wiener’s poem the author tackles an important 
aspect of Beat aesthetic; that is, the valuing of an improvisatory energy. In the 
piece’s rapid shifting we see one manifestation of this crucial characteristic. 
Improvisation draws all its resources and its hopes from a present moment of action, 
a utopian moment perhaps, buoyant on its own momentum, prying itself from the 
sticky glue of history, as likewise from fatigue and inertia, by its own inward élan 
and dissolution, the very thing that throws it forward, like a wave. This fact is 
perhaps an unexpected key to the poem. The style attempts directness and 
conciseness at all points and seems designed to maintain a quick pace throughout. 
There is almost an abruptness in the movement from point to point, from topic to 
topic, and transitions are brief, few, or absent. One has the feeling of pace being kept 


up, of ideas being struck off. It is a poem of transitions as much as anything, a poem 
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about how to move from one context to another, about how to maintain one’s 
balance and energy in the process of doing so. The swiftness of transition seems to 
be the stylistic equivalent of an inner dynamism that the speaker wants to preserve 
amid the snares of the world, and perhaps it is also an image of elusiveness as well, 
for this is also needed in order to negotiate dangers. In addition, in contrast to the 
reflexive qualifications and a-logical sequencing of thought characteristic of 
Ashbery’s piece, the poem seems to proceed by turning facets of experience up to 
consideration, then moving on to another facet. The swift movement and the 
breaking off of thought, the flighty concision of expression have this effect also. 
This perspectival shifting, rather than a more leisurely aleatory exploration, might 
also be interpreted as, in part, an indicator of social class. Quite simply, the 
experience of pressure, of threat from various sides which must be guarded against, 
is something deeply ingrained in the working class mind; whereas the middle class 
mind can afford to wander more leisurely, letting thought take its course. Yet it is 
not merely this. Rather those whose relationship to the rest of the social order is 
more problematic and continually questioned -- by themselves as well as by the 
others -- will tend naturally to be aware of the constructed nature of this relationship, 
of the fact that it is not itself part of the order of natural processes but is rather 


subject to debate, to revision, and to substantial change. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Hotel Wently Poems present us with what is perhaps a partially realized 
poetry and yet an affecting one for all that. They give us, in particular, moments of 
vision captured in a clear medium which makes a kind of directness and 
transparency its first concern. Yet the moments captured are not necessarily 
pleasant. They are attempts at freedom in a way, for in them repeatedly the speaker 
seems to feel in himself the capacity to construct his life on his own terms, if only in 
certain respects. True, he is dissociated from others for the most part, and the 
relations with them he enters into seem transitory. Yet he senses within himself a 
power to define and to shape his own existence and to determine the nature and 
value of his experience in certain respects and to a certain point. Often the poems 
show signs of strain, a strain which they do not attempt to conceal. Yet an aesthetic 
commitment to grace and euphony, and to some ghostly outline of classic form, 
remains perceptible in them. Often their main concern is the ability to enjoy and to 
find value in fleeting moments and unpromising circumstances. Is this the 
fundamental freedom granted to an underclass and to despised minorities? We do 
not like to think so, and yet at this stage these become the substance of the work, and 
its form is determined by that very process of recognition which senses a capacity 
and the limits of that capacity at once, senses an opportunity and the limits of that 
opportunity. The poems move into these moments, these encounters, and break 


themselves apart upon them. There is thus a continuous concern for the moment, a 
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preoccupation typical of modern poetry, yet here -- and throughout his work -- it is 
queried with a degree of seriousness -- an intensity, a desperation -- which seem 
unusual: what is hoped for and what is feared are consuming and dire (even if not 
always named) This poet more than many others seems always to be considering 
matters of life and death, of survival itself. Certainly one of the reasons for this is the 
fact of homosexuality. Yet whether homo or hetero -- and he moves back and forth 
between these roles with a confusing ease (though in his work as a whole he seems 
to more or less settle on the homosexual identity) -- he attempts to encounter 
experience in a naked and undefended way, as he himself puts it, and then to share 
whatever of value he might find with others, and with the reader, as though even the 
most intimate experience must be turned into a communal one. Yet before one can 
approach the demands of community, one must first take a more complete account 


of one’s own desires, their complex nature, and both their exultations and costs. 
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CHAPTER THREE ACE OF PENTACLES FIGURES OF DESIRE 


The volume called Ace of Pentacles marks the mature phase of Wieners’ 
poetry. Here we find a style that is both graceful and natural and which also strives 
to integrate a deliberate element of artifice and elegance into its expression. This 
formal element makes it somewhat unusual in the context of the Beat movement, 
though it does give it affinities with the work of, for example, Robert Duncan. The 
formal and aesthetic impulses which we saw in a developing stage in The Hotel 
Wentley Poems are here realized more completely, yet the rather intense 
confessional aspect that we also saw there persists. The writer’s task now more than 
ever is to coordinate these diverse elements. 

Among other things, he produces an array of brilliant, shard-like poems that 
capture a scene, an image, with remarkable clarity and with a kind of painful 
sharpness of beauty and apprehension -- a unique contribution that he alone makes 
to the ongoing tradition of the American haiku. This is actually a significant sub- 
tradition of American poetry which, while modifying the strict form of the Japanese 
original, gives us a moment of insight with a brevity that seems almost to place it 
outside of literature, as though the world were allowed to speak for itself without 
intermediary. One can think of Kerouac, a remarkable master of this particular mode; 
of Creeley (though not as frequently as one might imagine), of Williams to a degree, 
of Pound more in theory than in practice, and, most of all, in this vein as in others a 


true master, Charles Henry Ford. And yet in Wieners’ case there is a special factor 
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-- what I can only call impressionism, that is, a brief touching upon elusive sense 
qualia which yet are orchestrated to produce an overall effect that is still significant, 
even though vague. The present moment is made distinctive in the way that an 
atmosphere or a type of lighting is distinctive. Poetic perception loses specific 
punctuality and yet retains a qualitatively precise evocation of a scene as a whole, of 
a place and time. 

In the poem “At Big Sur,” [Selected 56] for example, he shows an extreme 
susceptibility to the beautiful itself and in its simplest form -- the immediate beauty 
of chance perception: light and pleasing natural settings. This first piece requires 
little comment: it is a simple description of a place and a time. The random 
movements of natural creatures are noted with brevity. A fine sense of expressive 
color is also evident: the grass is burnt, and this implies that it is yellowed, or 
perhaps light brown. This combines in the imagination with the yellow of the 
poppies to produce an impression of brightness and heat. Perhaps the idea of dryness 
is also present, since burnt grass suggests some sort of drought. In any event the 
poem deftly conveys the sense of the beautiful manifest in a context of overall 
harshness. Life coexists with the absence of life, the poem suggests, doing so by 
means of a vague yet piercing impression of heat, light, and dryness. The vagueness 
consists in the fact that none of these things is mentioned explicitly nor represented 
with a direct description. Instead a color word -- yellow -- and an adjectival 
participle -- burnt -- combine in the context of a lightly sketched landscape to create 
this effect. Perhaps it is true, as Eliot claimed, that poems make their effects by 
means of a transformation of their elements analogous to a chemical reaction. Here it 


seems that this poetic impressionism succeeds where a more descriptive approach 
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might not. In addition, the beauty the poem captures is of a kind that is fleeting and 
fragile, so that our final impression is one of poverty in the metaphysical sense that 
Wallace Stevens gives to the word, the fact that the world is not made to our 
specifications and does not of itself make room for our desires or needs. And yet it is 
a poverty amid abundance, amid surplus. There is a glory implied in the scene, after 
all, the glory of sunlight that can have no adequate description, and which shows 
itself in transient yet almost numberless phenomena. | 

Such an impression might be produced by the combination of specific 
elements: certainly these are handled here with an unobtrusive artfulness. Yet 
impressions, as psycho-physical events, address themselves to the whole sensibility 
in an undiscriminating way which tends to overflow the specific function of any 
individual sense. For this reason synesthesia is one of impressionism’s most 
characteristic features, yet vagueness is another. This vagueness is an indication that 
the sensibility as a whole is affected, moved as a whole into a given region of 
experience. It is also an indication of a kind of deep longing, a larger encompassing 
desire of a special character -- simultaneously idealistic, aesthetic, and hedonistic: a 
sensibility, a receptivity to the world and even a sexuality seem present, though still 
undifferentiated from each other. In longing, the whole person longs, not this or that 
part; and prior to longing there is a more basic receptiveness -- to the world itself, to 
its space, its visibility, its light and its transient creatures. And yet where can this 
desire lead? This is one of the main questions of Wieners’ poetry as a whole. Here 
we see it in its most nascent and innocent stage. And so both it and the question 
about it are hedged around with a kind of uncertainty and expectancy, the 


uncertainty and expectancy of experience itself. It is not long before a narrative 
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begins to develop or the suggestion of one, in the form of irony, and indeed a rather 
complex and corrosive one. The second piece, “The Pool of Light,” is found only a 
few pages later in the edition I quote from. [Selected 59] Perhaps it is not legitimate 
to infer a lapse of time. In the story of this life, as perhaps in all, there is innocence 
and cynicism both at once, hope and disappointment simultaneously. And perhaps it 
is most interesting to read the second piece as though superimposed upon the first or 
else perhaps as existing underneath it, like something that had been concealed there 
all along and is only in a moment uncovered. 

Again the experience is one of light. The speaker sees light reflected on a 
surface. Perhaps it is a plant, a fern turned into emblems of gold by reflected glare, 
or perhaps it is some other type of surface which for a moment resembles something 
organic -- fern leaves -- and then almost at once becomes gold leaf. Either way the 
initial impression gives way to something midway between perception and a more 
abstract rhetorical image. The emblems of gold are partially defined shapes of light 
that seem like visual figures — emblems, and yet they are not any actual image. 
Perhaps it is even a play on words, emblems being the badges and indicators, the 
formal and recognized signs of gold, which itself stands as the emblem of prosperity. 
We recall that the collection’s title Ace of Pentacles is such an allusion, since in 
Tarot this card symbolizes worldly happiness and perfect fulfillment. The very 
image of happiness seems to retreat from the senses, fading from perception and 
remaining only as a kind of purely conceptual image, an after-echo in the mind. In 
the second stanza -- all apostrophes -- the place beyond the horizon is invoked, for 
these three phrases stand for that place where desire would have its absolute 


fulfillment if only it could be reached. Yet one suspects that, like one of the 
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imaginary cities of Calvino, it will be forever in the distance.2 The pursuit of beauty 
moves outward from the isolated self and into the social realm where it meets 
obstacles and snares. Of course, it is not merely the beautiful that is desired but the 
satisfaction of other desires as well, more physical ones. An enlarged and greater life 
is sought and the fleeting sense of its immanent possibility is grasped. Yet at the 
same time an inherently painful awareness of time and of the ironic distance 
between desire and actuality cuts short these moments or corrodes them from within 
into the altered visage of the ironic, which here takes the form of deliberately 
artificial metaphors and extreme brevity. 

Ernst Bloch, for one, feels that hope is never given up; it is not a temporary or 
passing mood but a profound aspect of our existence, as much so as care or anxiety, 
and so it always expresses itself and re-expresses itself.3 Perhaps an implied 
narrative moves through the totality of Wieners’ poetry, as it does through that of so 
many poets. In his case it is one of desire and its repeated frustrations. Yet it is a 
desire that always reawakens, despite these disappointments and which takes 
different forms at different times -- changing, evolving, and to some extent crossing 
various boundaries. As we have noted, he even writes with a certain erotic 
appreciation of women, despite being primarily a gay man, and so his erotic poetry 
questions this very demarcation of homo-sexual and heterosexual. The utopian 
impulse that characterizes his work is itself manifold and not simple. It includes the 
purely aesthetic, and the erotic, and involves a range of psychological states and 
dispositions. It is a living impulse, therefore, and not a fixed neurotic obsession. It is 
something real and not merely phantasmatic; and its wavering, changeable character 


is the way in which it blends itself with the real, changing to accommodate that 
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landscape. For these reasons it suggests a deep existential attunement of the person 
as a whole, a longing of an entire life toward a different and other condition in which 


it would be fundamentally changed. 


MOMENTS MUSICAUX 


We find actually that music is everywhere in his work. This is because the 
image of music is the best way of suggesting this steady aspiration toward 
something other, which yet must take place in this world and in fact in a social 
context. Music can never be an image, of course, and the state of happiness itself can 
never really be represented (as Kant famously noted). Instead music can sometimes 
affect us as the inward experience of the positive dimension of the future, the 
dimension of hope, which opens the horizon of existence itself, disclosing more in it 
than one had expected and always disclosing something different than one had 
anticipated. In listening what is disclosed is discovery itself and its source in lines of 
growth leading toward some aspect of being, encountered as a pure essence. A 
qualitative change comes over experience; one is attuned to a new dimension, the 
new, to use Bloch’s terminology. The inner feeling of this state Wieners represents 
with the image of music -- in particular, a certain nostalgia-evoking jazz. At 
moments one might almost hear in the silence of one’s own reading the moonlit 
brushing of cymbals in the darkness of a windswept night, the wandering of a single 
saxophone solo, the bright spilling of the piano’s highest notes in falling scales and 
broken chords. The rhythmic pulse and fragmented syntax become vehicles of this 


encompassing power and its way of moving one elsewhere, that place where desire 
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must find its one fulfillment, which is yet, (somehow) here and now, though the poet 
always knows that this cannot be. In the poem “Dream” he portrays this with 
particular skill. [Selected 85] Here the rhythms have a subtlety and unobtrusive 
grace. There is the feeling of the dance with its rhythmic sway and suggestiveness 
and yet a maintaining of the plain near-iambic pulse which allows for the easiest 
means of statement. The writer wants to sing, to dance, and to speak simultaneously. 
Yet a balance is maintained with a careful control and tact suggesting (almost) 
Wallace Stevens with the image of the candle and a certain playful wit, as well as in 
the invocation of the soft lambent light the poem ends with, an image of the charmed 
space and perfect moment. 

This balance, however, cannot always be maintained; instead, one is 
sometimes carried away completely in one’s desires. In the untitled poem “then 
swing to Topsy...” we see an example of this. In fact this piece is a superb instance 
of Wieners’ free verse technique. It is one of a number in which he attempts a subtle 
imitation of musical rhythms. In it we can see, once again, what he learned from 
Olson’s projective method and the way in which he combined this with the remnants 
of a traditional lyricism. In the type of experience he presents, the physical and the 
mental seem to combine, mobilized by the overall experience of rhythm and melody. 
Thus there is a genuine breath at work in the verse, and the poem in fact seems to be 
entirely about breath. Perhaps it is almost too slight, yet its lightness and its seeming 
lack of content is exactly the point. Content is meaning, the result of intentionality as 
it is sedimented into fixed form, definite conceptuality, complete with logic and 
grammar. That is meaning. I am condemned to the machinery of meaning in writing 


these sentences, just as any reader is in reading them; and in our lives, for the most 
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part, we must bear meaning and its burden, the meanings we create and those forced 
upon us by others. The idea that our existence lacks meaning is sheer fantasy; it has, 
if anything, far too much, every moment charged with its assigned responsibility, 
every gesture its purpose, which then, if pursued, turns it from a gesture into an 
errand, every thought its objective, every objective its consequences, some coming 
into existence if the objective is achieved, still others waiting upon its failure. At 
every moment one resembles a fly caught in a web. We are the focal point of 
intentions and thus of tensions, all of them held taut, held in place, by meaning. It is 
meaning that stretches the line of an intention across a field of objects, marking 
some as obstacles and others as advantages, and within whose reflective space the 
intention becomes something durable and comes to bear the shape of a larger and 
more encompassing meaning, the array of such intentions building up a whole 
geometry, like constellations opening outward into the night or like ascending 
galleries in some unforeseeable structure that (like one of Piranesi’s prisons) extends 
about us and around us in all directions.4 Yet there must be moments when we float 
free of all this, the spiraling staircases of effort and fatigue, the labyrinth of attempt, 
prediction, failure or success. Is it possible to cut all the strands of meaning and thus 
to sever all the ties to future or to past as well as to others, to float or to descend into 
moments of pure existence without sequence or consequence, as likewise without 
metaphor or image? Such moments would be times -- time -- free of meaning and 
yet would still be life; hence, would still be moments in time, but of a peculiar 
weightlessness. A moment ago I almost wrote the words possessed of a peculiar 
weightlessness. But to be in the state I am attempting to describe is to possess 


nothing, to be possessed of nothing. Such moments cannot really be described, 
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therefore; they lack everything toward which intentional and practagnostic habits of 
mind are oriented, and so they provide no purchase for description. They can only be 
experienced; yet if they are, they are bound to retain a hold on one in memory and to 
prompt the writer to at least attempt their representation. This may be impossible but 
a musical metaphor is the perfect vehicle for the doomed attempt. Life unfolds in 
time and so the rhythm of music can be felt as the abstract form of existence as such, 
lacking all more definite determinations. Such writing cannot really represent, 
however, neither the state of weightlessness -- shall we call it beatitude? -- nor the 
music itself. Yet it can suggest these in its paradoxical way. 

Any music will do: it is the dimension of the musical that we allude to, 
something entirely apart from cultural assignments of importance or triviality, 
greatness or mediocrity. In this case, it is jazz, the music above all others of pure 
spontaneity, pure now (though again we realize that this must be true of all music by 
definition). This spontaneity is the poem’s theme and objective and yet in a special 
way -- for all these meanings I am attempting to suggest cannot be present in the 
poem. It must seem to be a slight and empty thing. This is exactly its beauty and its 
purpose, exhibited rather than stated, enacted in the performative dimension of mood 
and thought, the transport of pure sound and rhythm, rather than exhibited in 
propositional statements or even descriptive ones.5 

This mode -- pure performative melody almost empty of theme -- has a 
certain history, however. In a way, what we see is a kind of contemporary revision 
of the traditional invocation of the muse. For the muse brings inspiration, known to 
arrive at a fortuitous moment, from out of nowhere. Yet inspiration is itself merely a 


breath and an energy; it is not anything tangible. It enables one to create the artistic 
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work which carries its heavy freight of meanings, yet inspiration itself has no 
meaning beyond the indication that one is favored, blessed. In itself it points 
nowhere and shows nothing, it is an open window streaming with light; a pure 
capacity coming to one from beyond, enabling one, yet carrying in itself no message 
and no new knowledge. Wieners practices this ancient mode as well, and one senses 
that really his experience of musical transport and that of inspiration are two sides of 
the same experience. A beautiful example of a poem of inspiration is the piece called 
“To Denise Levertov.” [Cultural Affairs 50] 

In the first instance, the moment remains suspended in itself, leading 
nowhere. In the second, given here above, it points to a future moment of 
composition. An element of temporal direction and a sort of transitive desire is 
added, an intentionality. In this way, the moment of transport is given a somewhat 
greater anchoring in the concrete life of the speaker, since now it leads forward to 
some desired moment, to some destination. Yet what anchors it to the concrete life 
of purposes, as likewise to a temporal passage leading into the future, is only hope, 
in this case the hoped for composition. The poet’s desire here moves outward into 
the world, attempting not so much to possess it, as to occupy it, to mark it out as 
something upon which he too has a claim, and to do this by that most basic of means 
for a poet the composition of a poem; the poem, is not really this one before us, 
paradoxically; it is that other, the poem of the future which will be necessarily so 
much better yet of which this one, in which we ask for a sort of grace, can serve as a 
prefiguring. It marks the pathway into the future which becomes in its reflected light 
possibly auspicious, though it is shadowed too by the possibility of failure. Yet the 


fact that it exists at all points forward into that new and coming world (arriving at 
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every moment and yet never) in which we will finally come into full possession of 
what we know to be rightly ours -- the true shape of our life, the true capacities of 
mind and body, and encompassing this those aspects of the social world from which 
we are now debarred and those of the physical world that elude us for other 

reasons -- fatigue, lack of time, inattentiveness. The promise of writing is thus the 
promise of living; it may seem like an exiguous one, and it is a slender poem too, as 
all prayers are. But it is, after all, the emanation of a soul driven among narrow 
circumstances, one who has in fact known mostly them, and so to him it seems a lot. 
No doubt he would not mind us smiling at this (and the fact that I can have that 
impression itself indicates his peculiar genialness as a writer). His desires, however, 


are not always so monk like, chaste, and self-effacing. 


A NEW BOHEMIA 


Perhaps it goes without saying that the desire for transport can never be 
entirely innocent. We see this after all in Crane and in a different way in Tennessee 
Williams. And Wieners writes some of the poetry Crane might have written if he 
had been less inclined to the sublime and more oriented to the life of the streets in 
which he was immersed. And perhaps Wieners did write the poetry of Tennessee 
Williams, after all, except that he comes from the north rather than the south and so 
lacks those evocations of the tropics, while also retaining some elements of a 
northern transcendentalizing spirituality and a smaller element of overt moralizing 
(Wieners would never have let poor Blanche end up as she did; indeed, he would 


have liked to be Blanche.) Yet all three parties would no doubt have to agree that the 
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desire for the ecstatic must take its toll. In the previous example, for instance, the 
invocation to the Muse, it is frustrated at last, and we know that in the nature of 
things there must be some negative after effect from this, though we cannot say what 
it will be or might be. What specifically and how expressed we cannot know; they 
are not part of the poem’s subject, but desire is never innocent. Not simply because 
it is so often disappointed but because it occurs in the world and must have as its 
object the entire substance of the world, including the terror spoken of in another 
piece, including what might be termed the deviant. We do not necessarily need to 
consider the poet’s history of drug use or indeed any other biographical factors. If 
we recall the social context and political moment in which the work was done, and 
recall further the social class out of which it arises, then it is not surprising that he 
must eventually deal with a negative experience of descent, something opposite to 
the moment of weightlessness and elation we saw before, a dark side that is the 
obverse of desire, the shadow of destruction which follows it. The speaker, in 
pursuing the dream, places himself at odds with the regulated society he inhabits, a 
society not only regulated by the demands of work and productivity but also 
disciplined by the controllers of capital and the representatives of the law with its 
calculated scarcities and exclusions: it is seen to that not everyone can enjoy the 
abundant and free existence promised to all, only those productive in the required 
ways and whose surplus desires and energies move along the approved channels. For 
irregular desires, there is a regime of disciplinarity that can become quite harsh when 
needed. Yet even when it is not directly present, even when there are no police, no 
jail, no raids, no detention, there is yet poverty, and there is also the marginal 


condition of imposed secrecy and the tawdry circumstances of the clandestine 
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meeting, necessarily clandestine because involving illicit drugs as well as illicit sex. 
Yet perhaps a strange beauty can be extracted even from these situations. 

Such scenes -- and not murder or detective work -- take us to the heart of the 
noir imagination.6 This is perhaps the way a culture preoccupied with practical 
effectiveness, and also with control, and betraying in so many ways a pronounced 
moralizing element, is yet able to assimilate the ungovernable and bring it to the 
center of its imaginative life. To present such things apart from noir’s narrative 
frame, however, seems in effect to court an aesthetic marginalization. The policeman 
does not read poetry, the judge does not either; the professor (of whatever Fach) 
perhaps does, but not this kind; and even if he or she were interested it would not be 
published in any venue they would know of. And yet every poem has some audience 
implied in its very language, for language is social and public in its nature, and is a 
movement upon, an incursion into, that social realm and its implied consensus. Yet 
it is part of Wieners’ virtue to show that the recognition of the other can be elicited 
by means of tact and delicacy, and a discrete combination of traditional and avant- 
garde approaches; it does not need the loud and raucous, as in Ginsberg, still less the 
tones of resentment and anger, for these only limit the mind’s responsiveness, and 
are, in a sense, too organized and pre-formed. 

Responsiveness though is unpredictable and spontaneous; the exposure it 
creates is a direct access to the world, to others, and to oneself. The candor this 
requires and which it then furthers has about it no assumption of moral superiority. 
There is always a winning lack of self-righteousness in this writer. In the poem 
called “Act #2” situations of an almost comic tawdriness are related with an 


undefended directness and with an elegance that it might be easy to overlook. Yet I 
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feel that in a way perhaps hard to define we are in a different world from that of 
some deliberately confessional poets who came to prominence at around this same 
time or shortly after. (This poem was written in June of 1959.) 

Scott Fitzgerald famously announced that there were no second acts in 
American lives. The title of this piece might be taken as an ironic reply. Yet the 
second act here is not the beginning of success, something Fitzgerald, like so many 
writers, was much concerned with. It is rather persistence in this deviant mode. 
Persistence and survival seem actually the work’s main themes, although it is in 
some ways a perverse persistence (one cannot recommend heroin use, even if its 
criminalization is unwise and itself criminal) and in other ways melancholy. And 
this is perhaps the best word -- there is a minor mood in the piece, the melancholy of 
bars, cheap hotels, and late hours. At that late hour the streets are very empty and the 
night is cold, the sky moonless or moonlit, as the case may be, but high and deeply 
blue and filled with hosts of memories; if one is in a good mood they are sweet, but 
if one is tired they become heavily nostalgic and then worse than nostalgic. 
Significantly, the speaker is vulnerable to immense fatigue, given his circumstances 
and habits, though curiously there is little of it in the poem -- a discreet and 
beautifully managed rhythm and sound pattern makes this possible. His inner voice 
and spirit create a dance even as he remembers vice and tawdriness. Yet the 
possibility of this fatigue is present in the work in the very directness with which it 
mentions its subject -- there is no time or energy for concealment. The remarkably 
short-breathed lines themselves create a feeling of fragility, of balancing on a narrow 
ledge. An unstated yet implied theme is the impossibility of continuing in one’s life 


as it is, while yet having to continue. This is not necessarily caused by drug use; it 
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creates it in the first place. The deeper cause is the fact of being “other” and yet 
beyond even this, it is the fact of desiring other, desiring differently than most 
people do. This places one in a discordant relation to one’s social context and 
creates unbearable tensions. Therefore whatever pushes exhaustion and its specters 
away enables one to survive, to go on. We realize that the drugs are a choice. 
Conditioned by a thousand bad movies, and ten thousand lectures, we assume that 
they are the problem or part of it. But here they are a strategy, in a way an 
accoutrement, an accessory, almost a part of the décor, along with the lamp masked 
by both a silk scarf and a green shade -- an image which, if thought about for a 
moment, creates an interesting, sub-aqueous picture. They are on the same plane 
with the music itself which was “just right” and they are both hard and soft (in a 
sense it doesn’t matter). Music, strange lighting, the right molecule (to borrow a 
phrase from Deleuze again), the Beloved on a narrow couch — it is like something 
from Pound’s “Sextus Propertius” or even Fitzgerald’s “A Flask of Wine, a Book of 
Verse....” In all three there is a sense of the retreat from a public space regarded as 
hostile or perhaps mad. It is one of the moments -- minor admittedly -- by which the 
human being teaches himself or herself a means of survival in the context of Empire. 
Living in an empire can be hard even for the inhabitants of the capital (though it is 
much worse for the inhabitants of the colonies). Yet it is not possible to engage in 
empire without also engaging in an array of moral compromises that collectively 
backup, like sewage, and find their way into all realms of the center, its economy, its 
social life and customs, its habits of imagination and of speech. Eventually the 
violence visited upon the colonies returns to the center by other routes, and yet 


inexorably; and the fabric of lies and self-deceptions in which the colonizers must 
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live to carry out their tasks returns also in the form of a public atmosphere and a 
political realm totally sunk in deceit and self-deception of all kinds, of myths and 
misrecognitions. We do not even need to recount the sinister history of heroin 
importation into the US, sometimes by the CIA.7 We know perfectly well that there 
is an unredeemable decadence that may come to claim whole social moments. If it 
is one’s fate to live in such a time and place, how can one live? Certainly there is 
nothing to recommend taking heroin. And yet, though all three pieces (Wieners’, 
Pound’s, and Fitzgerald’s) are deliberately hedonist in one way or another, they 
show moral decline not so much in what they represent but more by the backgrounds 
against which they must be seen and which they subtly imply. One’s awareness 
upon consideration is not so much of the moral corruption of individuals but rather 
of societies which they have the misfortune to be trapped in. Yet it is expressed in 
art that forces itself to stay within the private sphere and within the realm of mood 
and sensation. The result is the appeal to hedonism, the recourse to various “carpe 
diem” and self-consciously “decadent” themes. This is the form such a withdrawal 
from the public sphere will take. Yet this is only one response to an overall social 
and political context which has degenerated as a result of its own internal 
corruptions. The fatigue we spoke of earlier comes from this political context as 
much as from anything else. Though arising from the political life of the society as a 
whole, and perhaps having a specifically economic component, such a fatigue is 
actually a profound affair. How tiring it is to live in the empire, and how dismal! 
One is afflicted by a darkening of one’s whole existence that is not to be denied and 
cannot be escaped by the more usual means, but only through something more 


extreme. Here the extreme is what removes one from the ordinary circumstances of 
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judgment by which conduct is typically regulated. Here there is perhaps a moment of 
relief. Part of the scandal of such writing is that it candidly admits that such 
alternatives have their own special beauty, indeed their own freedom. They are in 
fact choices. Moreover, they are not necessarily tragic. They help. (Though neither 
are they harmless, and in this piece in particular we must not miss the droll humor, 
which yet, after all, has a rather grim source.) For this reason, they are not updates of 
the 19" century fin-de-siecle; he is neither Baudelaire nor Dowson nor Lionel 
Johnson. The slanginess alone shows this and the absence of the ceremonial. These 
actions are no big deal, the rhythms seem to suggest. The refusal of tragedy sets it 
apart from that decadence. There is a report and a limited confession: yes I take 
drugs and I’m queer too. But there is no more than that. These things in themselves 
do not give the reader a key to the speaker’s whole existence; they are not definitive 
moral markers. Yet they do have a meaning because they have a purpose, the one we 
have already noted. The difference, however, between Wieners and these other 
denizens of the Empire lies in the way he wants us to share his mood though without 
visualizing too clearly the specifics he refers to. 

Thus the scene and its attractions still beckon the speaker, and the writer 
cannot refrain from representing them and portraying what is attractive in them: the 
dim green of the scarf wrapped around that lamp, the sense of mystery and privacy it 
creates, the tingling expectancy the whole scene is imbued with. Little is actually 
represented clearly in this highly metonymic presentation, and this is another 
instance, in a different key, of desire’s affinity for the vague. Rather, the reader’s 
own desires must fill in the blank spaces; in this way the poet creates an accomplice 


for himself, casting the reader in the role of fellow initiate. In this way, too, a merely 
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confessional mode is transcended. The artful rhythms and disjunctions of syntax, the 
fragmented presentation of narrative and time sequence, and the highly selective 
descriptions combine with the authors’ habitual musicality of phrase. Wieners here 
and elsewhere shows the disjunctive manipulations of rhythm and syntax and the 
somewhat performative aspect of Olson’s approach to be quite simply useful. Here 
they do not advertise themselves as “innovation” but are simply intelligent ways of 
approaching an otherwise recalcitrant subject matter. To overly describe or state too 
clearly using an entirely classical technique would be to remove the scene from the 
reader by an overly specific pictorialism which might make it more provocative in a 
pornographic way yet also less accessible, particularly in terms of mood. Such an 
approach is in fact seen in Baudelaire (consider “Les Bijoux”). He wants you both to 
be shocked and yet also to remain at an objectifying remove in order to judge. 
Wieners instead seeks to produce a kind of half-conscious identification. For to 
share someone’s mood is to become them to a degree, it is to share their subjectivity, 
if only a small piece of it. In addition, an overly detailed pictorial representation 
would make more likely a predictable response -- a pigeon-holing of the experience 
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and of the speaker as “drug addict,” “queer,” or what have you. An overly complete 
presentation, one with no negative space, would encourage a limited and 
unimaginative reaction, governed by established images and clichés and reflexive 
associations. In this sense it would tend to be of limited ethical depth. The speaker is 
careful to avoid established roles himself. He is confessional but not beyond a 
certain point, a maudit, but not too much, pathetic perhaps, but not tragic and, 


crucially, he is not overly transparent to the reader’s gaze and inquiry. He tells but 


will not tell all. These blanks and recessive spaces are the means by which he keeps 
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a hold on his privacy and by that means on the genuineness of his artistic 
representation as well. In the extreme case that he reports, mere reporting itself is a 
startling act, a liberating one, exploding repressive and fixed social conventions by 
sheer candor. Yet a thousand traps are already prepared -- the formulated phrases 
and representations already established in the reader’s mind. We recall the date of 
the poem again, 1959. Here, therefore, there is innovation for a reason, not for the 
sake of innovation itself, rather it is for the purpose of enabling a candid 
representation of difficult experience which yet could not then be subject to a 
reductive response in the context of a repressive social order. A highly coded 
approach, one less clear and accessible, coded in symbol and perhaps surrealist 
distortions of various kinds, might also accomplish part of this end too, but then 
something crucial for this author would be lost -- the particular candor and 
directness which are a special part of his personality as a writer. He prefers instead 
brevity, uneven rhythms, perhaps a bit of New Wave jump cutting. In addition 
something else more important might also be sacrificed -- the peculiar type of beauty 
he desires, the particular stylistic choices and valences that he consistently favored — 
a Clear and graceful style bearing some of the elegance and classic beauty closely 
linked to late romantic traditions that he always favored and which can be read as 
not merely part of his particular signature but even as being a type of resistance, for 
his work repeatedly announces its investment in the beautiful and the elegant against 
all odds. Yet an overly distorted style would not allow him this particular choice. 
And yet it seems to have been an important consideration for him, to speak 
candidly and also with elegance and grace, to confess openly and yet not to be fixed 


in the formulations of established clichés and denigrations -- junky, queer, what have 
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you; to accept those very insults but only after having revealed some of the complex 
reality of the life concealed within them; to name it oneself. Yet to do so in a way 
that -- by means of disjunctive techniques learned from Olson’s example, among 
others -- renders it almost uninterpretable by the ordinary reader, the hostile reader, 
the homophobe, or even simply the person of good will who yet, for whatever reason, 
is not quite equipped to understand. There is a contradictory impulse in the author, 
therefore, in which he attempts to reveal the inner substance of his experience in its 
untoward nature and in its atypical career. Yet a desire to encode is also present, and 
we find texts that want to be both clear and opaque, candid and yet marked by a thin, 
cold, and plangent archaism. This serves a certain evocative purpose, speaking of a 
place perhaps and a general condition rather than particular experiences, and creates 
a certain type of beauty, in a way a highly conventional one. And it is perfectly 
possible to hide behind such things from time to time. It is an approach that we find 
in the author at intervals. Nonetheless, to speak at all is to become visible in some 
way, however compromised, even if only to oneself; not only that but it is a 
necessary step in the development of one’s social self. “Rise shining martyrs...” he 
therefore declares in the resonant opening of the poem “With Meaning” noted for its 
affecting ironies --- which suggest even in themselves so many complex and 
convoluted scenes. [Selected 126] 

Here the poet actually revels in his visibility to others and in the self- 
recognition he forces upon himself, though we understand that it is only the last 
result of a long process of self-preparation. And yet this very visibility, this demand 
for recognition is also a terrible burden, for why should one have to undertake it. It 


is a particular situation of the sexual or ethnic minority -- the need to compel 
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recognition from the majority, which is a task so much harder than the effort to 
compel recognition from an individual. The latter effort is a delimited and specific 
task; whereas the former threatens to become one’s life’s work (and we know that 
the author did spend years working for various gay rights organizations in the 
Boston area.) Here, in this piece, the poet reviews in memory past scenes of his 
romantic life. The poem is almost entirely a list of these times and places. They are 
times when the sexual minority he belongs to recognize themselves and, as it were, 
display themselves to each other. At the same time, the social milieu they construct 
functions as yet another alternative to the public spaces of the empire, in which they 
would have to conceal their identity and their desires to one degree or another. This 
alternative social world is not exactly a political alternative, however. It promises a 
fulfillment of desires, but it does not have a direct effect upon the political regime in 
any direct way, still less its economic arrangements. At the same time, there remains 
a need to declare the legitimacy of gay identity in a public way, and the poem in part 
is about this. Indeed in part it is this, since it essentially performs this declaration. 
Yet the irony that builds up over the course of stanza after stanza is also inescapable. 
Though there needs to be this movement, this overt declaration, there is a problem as 
well. The movement cannot deliver what it promises, in part because of the 
resistance of society, but in part also because of its own insufficiencies. What these 
are exactly the poem does not really say -- we are to understand that they are the 
inadequacies of any social process, inevitably confused, compromised, and partial. 
Yet at the same time I believe we can also detect a more specific reason -- the 
internal class divisions within the movement itself. For many of the places 


mentioned and the scenes evoked suggest wealth or at least a degree of affluence and 
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leisure, whereas we know our speaker to be a man of the lower working class, at 
times even a homeless man. He gains entrance to these milieus because of his 
reputation as a poet, and because of his sexual identity in part, and yet he cannot 
really belong to them. There is a peculiar pathos to his situation of having entrance 
yet not residence, acceptance yet not belonging. The class divisions, even within 
such a movement, split it right through; the speaker is in part a living instance of this 
division, and the irony so prominent in the poem is its rhetorical trace. This irony is 
combined with more than a little humor, and so we see here once again the author’s 
peculiar graciousness, his freedom from anger and bitterness. Nonetheless the fact 
remains that the wealthy can always go elsewhere. The rest of us are stuck. In the 
next section we consider this factor of entrapment, a thing more melancholy than 
any time spent in jail because of unnatural inclinations. We can observe that the new 
bohemia, like all the old ones, is destroyed by trust funds more than by the police. 
The desires for alternative forms of expression and sociality are not enough to 
counter the class divisions that still remain, and so it is unable to bring forward a 
significant new political arrangement. Quite simply those with whom one thought 
one had such a profound connection slip away into their own world, and one is left 
standing at the curb waiting for the next bus back to one’s small apartment on Joy 


street. 
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ALL THE TRAPPED THINGS 


The exquisite poem “All the Trapped Things” is an opposite number to the 
pieces recording musical transport that we have already looked at. Here, everything 
is immobile or, if not, then hemmed in, blocked, or grounded: the poet who sits in 
pain (hung over or some such?), the window that is closed and which prevents the 
moth from flying away, the moth itself -- fragile, searching for escape. This is the 
author’s equivalent to Virginia Woolf’s great meditation “The Death of the Moth’, 
but where she sees the energy coursing through nature itself, he sees only limitation, 
entrapment. At the same time he is aware of the creature’s beauty, though this makes 
the situation only more pathetic. Fundamentally, however, he is thinking of himself 
and of his own fate; the final image “I watch you/all morning/long./With my hand 
over my mouth.” Is one of astonishment and contemplation simultaneously — 
astonishment at this thing and contemplation of his own experience at the same time. 
There is indeed an idea of universal emptiness of a Buddhist sort conveyed in the 
passage in which the room is imagined disappearing like a puff of smoke from a 
cigarette. In a sense then one’s desire’s are futile, just as the moth’s efforts are. One 
is trapped in the room. Yet this room is a specific place, no doubt part of some seedy 
boarding house; and one came to it by a specific path, which was pursued in a given 
society, with its historical and economic situation. The disappointment of the poem, 
perhaps the tragedy, is not really one of cosmic emptiness but rather of a particular 
life which has taken a form that places it outside the paths of reward marked out by 
the disciplinary society in which, by historical chance, it was and is fated to exist. It 


is not merely a question of personal virtue or lack of it; rather, it is a fact that there 
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are always people of a certain kind, those who will spend their time and energy on 
poetry and the like. What to do with them? Shall they be consigned to the boarding 
houses of the world? In this case, though, the speaker, who is one such person, 
contemplates his situation with understanding and dignity. He knows perfectly well 
the windows or doors of this society will never open for him, yet he is still there. As 
he says in a short poem ten years later, “This world’s got nothing for me.” [Cultural 
Affairs 72] By this world he means this social system -- what are the economic 
reasons for the emptiness of these streets? -- and the ideological conditioning that 
obtains in it. These he knows from practical experience will not be changed, and 
since he knows his own nature, he knows also that he will never fit into it. 
Nonetheless he is still living, still walking around, still observing the society, the 
world itself, and still writing. The forces brought to bear upon the atypical person 
can do only so much, at least in this instance. Yet at the same time there is a larger 
system they are part of, a larger social and economic order which is focused not 
merely on potential dissidents but on entire groups and in fact an entire class. 

In an affecting piece, “My Mother,” from the same volume, he depicts one 
small corner of this system, in an oblique fashion and from an odd angle, and yet 
tellingly. [Selected 66] The wonderful delicacy and tact of this poem combined with 
its stylistic grace make it one of his finest pieces. Here we see his characteristic 
compassion for others yet with none of the bathos that sometimes mars his work 
elsewhere. The speaker is like a child playing a game of hide and seek with his 
mother, yet here the game is life itself. By means of this silly trick he has the 
opportunity to observe her as she is in her own life, apart from the one she shares 


with him and the rest of her family. It is as if he is able to move back in time to 
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glimpse her as she must have been before he was born or even before she was 
married. After all, she is perhaps flirting a little bit with these “strange men.” Yet 
time has not gone backward after all, nor can it. She is unquestionably an old woman 
now, with gray hair and a worried strained face. The poem is therefore another 
meditation on time and mortality, and it also participates in some of the theological 
rebellion against the god of traditional Christianity, just as did the very first poem 
we looked at, “A Poem for Record Players.” Yet here also the physical context is 
equally important. There is something especially telling about the metal grating that 
separates them at the poem’s conclusion: it is indicative of this modern urban 
environment in all its dehumanized coldness and then by implication of the system 
of capital that largely controls it. Certainly it is likely that this last factor -- money -- 
has something to do with the worry and strain that show in her face. Yet there is no 
rest, even though she has only a few years left. The speaker can see this even as he 
watches her; with a kind of prophetic eye he assesses things as they are and he 
knows what is in store for her, as likewise for himself. Yet for all the hardship he 
records he never becomes angry or bitter; he swerves from these resentment-filled 
and unproductive emotions into other things. This is one of his secrets, one of his 
stylistic secrets in a way, and yet it is an ethical one as well, giving his verse both its 
grace and clarity, as well as its candor and honesty. The world will go on as it does, 
full of violence and imposing losses on us, and on all, and full, too, of those special 
breeds inspired by resentment and determined to impose further losses on 
themselves and on those around them. Them we must defend ourselves against as 
best we can, yet we do not have to become filled with resentment along with them. 


There is a wariness in this writer, as we noted before, based in an awareness of the 
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dangers created by such people and the structures and social habits they foster and 
perpetuate. Yet there is always, it seems to me, a singular refusal of anger in his 
writing, even when he is considering the ways in which social and economic factors 
have operated upon himself and his family. To consider this is to consider one’s fate 
quite specifically, for in the modern world this ancient term has no meaning other 
than class, and we realize, always too late it would seem, and no matter how shrewd 
we are, the innumerable ways in which just these economic factors have been ranged 


against us all along. 


EROS THE BITTERSWEET 


In the Hotel Wentley Poems are two remarkable pieces based on paintings by 
Edvard Munch. In a way, then, now we must make a brief excursion back to our 
starting point and yet this only shows, and their presence there only shows, how the 
subject in question -- eros -- is so central for this writer. Did he ever write a word 
that did not have to do with it in one way or another? Yet like most writers who deal 
with this subject in a serious way, his presentation of it is by no means always 
positive. It is often tormented; in addition, as we have already seen, he does not 
hesitate to portray the lurid or the tawdry, if these are the realities that confront him. 
Here in particular, it would seem that the writer was driven by a confessional 
motivation that seeks recognition from the others who read and from the self that 


reads what it itself has written. Recognition is not approval, of course. The poet does 
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not apologize or explain. It is as if the facts are too basic for this and as though, too, 
they must naturally be known to everyone anyway. And so the speaker realizes even 
as he outrages convention that the demand for recognition he is making, though too 
much to ask from that standpoint, is, from another and truer standpoint, really 
nothing at all. Added to the lack of self-pity is an almost genial lack of stridency. 
Perhaps for this reason there is along with a deliberate casualness in terms of form 
and style some of the obliqueness we have seen before. The subject matter and a few 
salient details are enough. Beyond that the white spaces of the page provide a 
resonant absence -- silences that teem with the voices of others -- submerged 


memories of other scenes, other times and faces. 


We loved under the tops long grass 
the sun of your ear in 
my eyes 
the wind pushed but not 
between us 
one 
in the sharp grass. 


[“What Happened in the Woods at Rockingham County” ] 


Yet these are the recollections of a middle aged man looking back upon 
extensive and varied experience, who has known adventures of emotion that had 
unforeseeable consequences, and in some cases quite disastrous ones. Middle age, 
of course, is the period of disappointment and of diminishing expectations. He is the 
poet of this as well: 


Pressed flowers fall out of a book, blue and yellow 
bound together, it’s better than a hotel lobby, or a 
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lonely tea room, buffeted out of winter snows. 


[“Solitary Pleasure’’] 


The poet is a master at evoking such moods of regret and nostalgia, as we have seen 
more than once. Yet he deals with the intensity of experience too, at times 
encountering passion itself in its purest forms, albeit always with an undercurrent of 
melancholy. Wieners, therefore, is devoted to eros in all its aspects -- it is not merely 
that he represents both homosexual and heterosexual experience, a fact that to me, if 
I dare to say it, does not seem all that interesting. It is rather that the full range of 
passion from vague desire to intense transport to regret and worse are all presented 
with a directness and lack of embarrassment that are unique to this author, who does 
not share the typical North American dryness, and does not participate in the culture 
of understatement, that curtailment of the emotions that almost all Americans are 
taught. And yet the anti-dote, the counter, is not really the barbaric yawp, but 
something more peculiar, perhaps unsettling because not staged, and if gauche, 


gauche with the awkwardness of truth: 


Strange 

Strange with women when 
They find out you love men 
More than they 


Never let you kiss them 
On the mouth again. 


It is not surprising that for this reason, aside from the “Poem for Painters,” the first 
of the two Munch pieces represents the best writing in the Hotel Wentley Poems. 


The second of these poems, actually, seems like overflow material from the first one. 
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In any event it seems to contribute little that is not already in the first, having very 
much the character of a reprise. Perhaps for this reason one could view the two 
pieces as really one, a two part poem or diptych with a simple temporal organization 
-- first visit, second visit. 

The first starts with a typically puzzling title: “A poem for Museum Going” 
here as in the “ode on a common Fountain,” which we will look at later, a work of 
art provides metaphors for characterizing life or some aspect of it. With that piece, 
as we will see, it is an implied social context that the speaker hopes to improve and 
also hopes to join, to be recognized by. Here it is sexuality itself that is the subject, 
a subject about as opposite to the decorous activity of “museum going” as can be 
imagined. There is an irony of a rather arch kind in the title, therefore; and yet it 
points to a deeper, more serious one -- the civilization of human beings, their culture 
and refinements, are based at last upon a brutal and terrifying instinct, the darkness 
of which the poem will attempt to convey in part through reference to the works of 
one of the most expressionistically tormented painters, in part by its own means of 
expressionistic torsion in syntax and rhythm. Here a pictorial, to some extent 
ekphrastic impulse, is set against a dynamic performative one; the former showing 
itself in pictorial detail and the latter working itself out through rhythm and the 
discreet self-dramatization of a speaking persona.8 

The poem is effective at evoking the characteristic iconography of Munch’s 
work, removing these powerful archetypal images from the visual specificity of the 
art and letting them resonate, as though in spectral form, disembodied and yet still 
visible. There is an oblique acknowledgement of the broader cultural context in their 


very archetypal character. The speaker seems to face down these larger-than-life 
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images that haunt him in his progress from room to room; they are like dreams, both 
more than life and less than life: more in their imposing quality and less in their 
insubstantiality. They nonetheless have the power to poison the mind of whoever 
might come under their influence, as apparently happened with the artist himself. 
The speaker is engaged in thinking himself free of their power, and so his attitude is 
distanced and critical, though his descriptions convey the power of the images and of 
the artistry that created them. The underlying spirit, however -- darkly puritanical, 
morbid, and misogynistic -- is something the speaker recognizes as a danger. 
Perhaps he recalls it from his own upbringing, but it may be that he also detects its 
influence more broadly in the culture a large. The flames seen or imagined in 
Munch’s paintings are certainly related to the fires of traditional representations of 
hell, yet they are also part of a fluid medium transformed from element to element: 
they are in the vines and tree limbs, their power is articulated in the grain and 
scoring visible in wood, they may even be the water itself -- a liquid fire that only 
appears to be quiescent, but which seethes beneath the surface of the social world as 
a constant potential. This metamorphosis of the erotic is one of the principle themes 
of both the poem and the paintings, for if this force can take all forms, it must be 
present in us too. All formal efforts to contain it -- codified rules of whatever sort -- 
are futile. It overflows all of them and is present in the very hand that writes or 
paints, as in the conceiving mind itself. This dawns on the poet as he moves from 
room to room, which is really a progress of recognition stage by stage; at length he 
must admit the flames are everywhere -- bed, wall, furniture. Yet this very 
omnipresence is itself both a threat and an exiguous liberation; it is the crack in the 


wall through which he is enticed into something that would explode the boundaries 
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of his day to day existence. Is this, in fact, the beginning of his complex sexual 
identity, neither entirely gay nor straight? And yet whether this is the case or not, he 
intuits, with an increasing intensity, the overwhelming power of this force that 
confronts him. Assuredly it has the ability to ruin lives; is this not the subject of the 
paintings? And yet, though ruined, these lives, these representations, have a special 
allure. It is that of the tragic, so much more beguiling than the work-a-day world the 
poet appears to have temporarily escaped from. There is, indeed, a clock running in 
the back of the speaker’s mind, a time line, though one quite beyond the usual 
momento mori which actually has no place here. For death would, in a way, be a 
liberation. How wonderful to throw oneself into these flames, how much better than 
having to return to the office! Yet the true factor that draws and entrances him is his 
own developing awareness, subtly linked with this sense of the time limit allotted to 
this visit, a time limit, as we have said, distinct from biological time, which in his 
youth, menaces him not at all; it is the punch clock time of the working world that 
prompts the intensity of desire that manifests itself in one of the poem’s true 
subtleties -- a suppressed ill-humor, a kind of impatience manifest as a quickness of 
motion in switching from one panel to another, as though he were searching for 
something rather than merely looking at something. But searching for what? 
Certainly it is within himself, the limitations the working world would place upon 
him call forth an answering fury, held in check here decorously, but only just barely, 
in a special sort of irony. It takes the form of an impatience that would prompt him 
to throw himself into these flames. It therefore must meet with frustration, for this 
could only be the equivalent of suicide. It is a youthful poem, however, even in 


some ways immature, as so much Beat writing is, and suicide is far from it, again as 
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with so much Beat writing (and this, of course, is one of the great things about Beat 
writing in general). The speaker might want, in one sense, to throw himself into the 
flames, and yet he does not really. He wants instead to transcend the normal 
circumstances of his life, though of course there is no way to do this; he wants to 
push against the limits which he feels even now settling around him, yet he knows 
that they are written into the very nature of things as they are presented. 

To attempt to determine which aspects are truly natural -- part of the nature 
of the world -- and which are merely contrived by the extant social order is one of 
the poem’s underlying preoccupations, entirely unstated yet implied by its most 
prominent images. To what extent do these erotic scenes have to be filled with 
agonized and distorted passions and to what extent might they be filled with a lighter 
and more humane spirit? This would be an unanswered question that resonates in the 
poem’s background. Yet this is not merely a kind of abstract questioning such as 
motivates an academic study: it is an intense and agonized questioning, a desire to 
see, and a desire to see into. Not information, not even knowledge in some deeper 
sense, but a complex gnosis of the self and of the social order is sought. And yet 
what is being looked at are works of art merely, and still. They cannot provide 
answers to the questions directed toward them. To go into them, to speak from them 
or to speak as though from out of them, would be to find out nothing about this 
power, which is there within them only in illusion, but which is rather in the speaker 
himself, however much his voice is constrained with the burden of self-recognition. 
We see the limits of ekphrasis. One wishes for the thing seen, finds oneself wishing 
that it could be real. Yet failing that, one is determined to become that thing in some 


measure -- through one’s speaking. In this case, that means one thing above all: if 
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nothing else, to devote oneself to these very flames, to redefine them into those 
powers which, though not necessarily pleasant, are yet the fires of one’s own life, 
which will fuel the quest for one’s own passion, one’s own fate, one’s own death, 
even if it does lead to the spider-haunted room with which the poem concludes. Eros 
is a rending, a torment and a trial, after all. 

And yet it is also true that the poet is often to be found in these pages as a 
rejected suitor, whether the object be male or female (as it sometimes is). Eros the 
bittersweet is an epithet that certainly applies in the case of Wieners, and yet for him 
it is more than that, it is eros the dangerous, eros the rending, eros the inherent 
devastation waiting even within moments of joy, and, finally, eros the isolating. The 
process of dealing with this last in particular brings the poet into an encounter with 
the social context in a more extreme way than would be the case with most others, 
and this because of his homosexuality. The poems then in part take the form of a 
reflection on this society as though from a very atypical perspective, as well as on 
the terrible freedom that yet is in this passionate selfhood, that will not be allayed, 
and that above all refuses that bitterness of heart by which it might contrive to 


escape some of its own desires. 


CONCLUSION 


The author attempts, and in Ace of Pentacles begins to achieve, a fluidity of 
style intended to represent the mixed and variable nature of experience itself; there is 
always beauty and pain mingled, seldom is anything pure. The self, consciousness, 


the experiences of the body including those of sexuality and passion -- these also 
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combine stable and unstable, familiar and indefinable, gratifying and traumatic. A 
style consisting of formal and improvisatory elements, as likewise of elevated and 
demotic, clear and opaque, is calculated to enact, among other things, a fluidity and 
heterogeneous instability in the nature of the self and its experiences. In addition, it 
tries to put before the reader the basic fact of responsiveness itself -- to joy, to pain, 
to desire and grief, to perception, at times to the other, the Beloved, or perhaps 
merely the companion, the friend, even if it is only the friend that each carries within. 
This openness, this being-present-to with no intermediation or defense, is an 
essential state of exposure: one feels what one does and cannot help it. Being what 
one is, being as and where one is, nothing else is possible. Certainly there is always 
decision and action -- to change, to improve, to alleviate, perhaps to enhance or to 
prolong acquaintance, or then to summon again. The muse is called, the Beloved is 
invoked. Yet these very gestures are also attempts at distance, definition, in a sense, 
at closure: selfhood attempts to create a nominative where there is a solicitation, an 
object where there is an open door, a fixity where there is incipient change moving 
perhaps always a bit too fast and in unforeseeable directions. This openness seems to 
me the keynote in this writer, however, the degree to which he gives himself over to 
it, up to it, to both pleasure and beauty, anguish and disappointment, with desire the 
continuing motif linking all phases. A certain instability, a certain ill-assorted and 
surprising quality, a certain waywardness as we have already called it, a softness and 
an evocativeness which yet does not cease to be elegantly vague and elegantly 
musical -- these are the means by which a labile and fragile selfhood encodes for 
itself and for others its peculiar experience, inscribing its specific character in these 


somewhat eccentric forms, yet doing so in such a way as to make its story accessible 
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to others, not merely in its general outlines but in its grain and nuance, its specificity 
and detail. 

And yet it is not enough to record personal experience only, and we have 
already seen how the author considers to a degree the experience of others, those 
who share his position in the society in one way or another. We might turn now to 
examine more closely this more politically oriented aspect of his work. In what ways 


does he attempt to make his existence visible to the society at large? 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE LIFE OF A POSSIBLE COMMUNITY: TO KNOW AND TO BE 


KNOWN 


“Ode on a Common Fountain” is an unusual poem that appeared in Wieners’ 
second volume, Ace of Pentacles. It is unusual in the sense that here the poet, a 
member of the oppositional and avant-garde, adopts some of the conventions of the 
most conservative aspects of the poetic tradition. In fact, we might compare this 
piece with a similar one by Richard Wilbur written at about the same time. Many 
readers will be familiar with [“A Baroque Fountain...]” which is actually much 
better known than Wieners’ poem. Yet in comparing the two, what an enormous 
social distance we travel: we encounter, in the one case, a celebrated author -- 
affluent, cultivated, privileged in his social milieu, able to spend time vacationing in 
Italy (the inevitable destination); and in the other, a marginal speaker, the obscure 
poet amid the grime of Boston (or wherever), perhaps sitting by himself on a park 
bench. Despite this, the poems may be much closer than the careers of the men in 
question, or their lives. In both cases, there is a remarkable -- only partially 
successful -- attempt to recover classical forms, and thus both present a slightly 
archaic rhetoric and a deliberately composed descriptive surface. 

And yet despite the underlying similarity, there is nonetheless a contrast in 
the poems that is equal to the contrast in the lives. On closer examination we might 
identify a difference in style or approach not immediately apparent and yet crucial. 


To take up Wiener’s poem first: as I begin to read, I find my attention arrested by 
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something I cannot put my finger on but which infiltrates my perceptions: there is a 
kind of emotional lability beneath the style’s fluid and apparent calm, a certain 
restless agitation, albeit one that is suppressed in order to present the image of public 
statuary with its monumentality and its implied steadiness. Public sculpture is, after 
all, something intended to give visible ratification to the idea of a benevolent social 
order. But here a range of desires seems to crowd the verse at certain points, making 
it less serene and steady than Wilbur’s piece. Instead it conveys the sense not only of 
a monumental public presence but also of a speaker whose voice is animated by 
feelings that can be acknowledged in this public sphere only to a degree. These are 
not immediately evident, but they are latent beneath the surface. Frustration and 
longing move through the speaker, rather than the calm possession and joyful 
appreciation that animate Wilbur’s piece. Both poems bear witness to the beauty of 
the physical world in its seasonal splendors and to the compelling beauty of public 
art that is dependent on these seasons as a background. This art and this background 
together are intended to convey the impression of a single commanding imperative 
too basic to be denied -- common life and common good: values that scarcely any 
political regime can fail to honor. All must claim to further them and in some degree 
achieve this. Yet, of course, such claims are not always true, or at least they are not 
for all members of the social order. Wilbur’s piece is the expression of these values 
by an insider, someone who does enjoy what is promised in the public art he 
celebrates: life is wonderful and we possess its wonders, have in the past and shall in 
the future. Wieners’ poem, by contrast, is the expression of one of the outsiders, 
someone who is compelled to acknowledge the power of this vision but who has 


been excluded from participation. The desires in question might not be explicitly 
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stated; they may not even be clear to the speaker himself. But given the poem’s 
genre, the public ode, this is not surprising. It is not that any specific need or want is 
frustrated but that the speaker seems to inhabit the condition of want and frustration; 
the range of emotions present in his address speaks to this sort of experience, and the 
tones he evokes suggest an existence marked by lack, adversity, and trouble. Perhaps 
this is the quintessential act of protest, for it does not speak of any particular 
injustice but of the existence of injustice as such, or, rather, the innumerable 
deprivations this results in. It does this in a suggestive fashion which foregrounds 
not so much anger -- a limited emotion after all -- but desire, disappointment, 
deprivation. These more subtle, more deeply telling experiences, that dye the fabric 
of existence, are present in the moods and tones of this speaking voice itself, its 
shifting and active movement. It is not so much protest that is voiced but the 
existence out of which protest would come, the restlessness that looks around itself 
and realizes that the supposed commonwealth is not in reality common to all and 
does not offer them wealth. Yet resentment and anger are secondary states, reactive 
rather than creative; they cannot make up the substance of any life worth living. It is 
part of the speaker’s dignity that he does not bother with them. In this he marks a 
striking contrast to many of his contemporaries who express opposition in terms of 
denunciation. He chooses a different approach and seeks instead what he can affirm; 
for this reason he looks to a work of art set against the backdrop of the seasons 
themselves. 

Once again the experience of beauty is the key to his sensibility and to his 
vision of the Good. Aesthetic experience, in both poems, becomes the vehicle for a 


broader ethical vision by implying a certain type of social realm. In this sense 
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aesthetics, politics, and ethics are fused in both pieces, and their foregrounding of art 
does not limit their meaning or make them mere exercises. Both strive to be visions 
of the Good and of the place in which it can occur. This is the reason we find in both 
an extreme formality of expression, for this emphasizes the aesthetic, the artificial 
and the artistic quite deliberately. In addition, this formality is seen not merely in 
external arrangement, but also in the language itself. The poems have not only 
stately and dignified outward forms but a linguistic medium that is also decorous 
and composed. Yet Wieners’ poem, despite this, is disrupted from within by the 
frustrations already noted, and his vision of the Good is of the Good impaired rather 
than possessed. 

With respect to overt form, we find, in this piece cross-rhymed iambic lines 
in quatrains that are woven into eight-line stanzas, which aim at a deliberate 
stateliness and sonority. The stylistic precursors are perhaps Marvel, Yeats, and 
Keats, particularly in the “Ode on a Grecian Urn”’. As in this piece by Keats, there is 
not mere description but apostrophe as well: an art object is addressed in elaborate 
rhetoric and as though it were a person. This fiction of direct address actually makes 
up the bulk of the poem. In Keats there is a degree of detail and an elaborateness of 
description that creates a complex ekphrastic effect -- a speaking about, and a 
describing (to us), and yet also a speaking for or out of the object itself, which even 
seems to involve a kind of imaginative inhabiting of the pictorial work (the tableau 
on the side of the vase) as though it were an actual scene. Wieners’ poem has these 
aspects too, yet they are less pronounced and they are combined with a third element 
which I feel is especially important in his case. It seems to me that poems of this 


kind, to speak in general terms, have, in addition to the descriptive surface, a 
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performative aspect as well, and thus, by virtue of this, a range of peculiar effects 
which we sometimes need to take account of, pervasive effects which yet are 
sometimes almost unnoticed. In the very act of ongoing address to an artifact, 
especially a publicly prominent one, there is a kind of performance or 
demonstration. Such passages are not merely descriptions, though they include that. 
In their address to the public work they strive to make something else manifest 
around it -- a range of responses to it, which the speaker enacts in the rhetoric of 
celebration and which the more narrowly descriptive aspects are in service of and 
promote. In a way this aspect of performative response and celebration creates a 
kind of additional artifact existing between the reader (of the poem) and the object 
being described (in the poem). This consists of the whole pattern of emotions and 
attitudes the speaker demonstrates for us. We might even say that this demonstration 
is the real subject. It does not consist of merely personal feelings: the intention is 
impersonal and communal. It is not this particular speaker who feels in these ways 
but anyone, or perhaps we should say, anyone who encounters the artifact in the 
appropriate frame of mind and with the correct attitude. The poem’s purpose is to 
instill these and to reinforce them. The persona who speaks is, therefore, like all 
personae, a kind of construction existing beyond the obvious construction of words 
and sentences that we see on the page, one summoned into existence by the author in 
the presence of the art work he describes, whatever it might be -- urn or great house 
or, in this case, public fountain. 

Yet this demonstration does not really want to draw attention to itself in the 
way that every artifact does by its nature and purpose: it does not say see me but 


rather see this larger thing to which I bear witness: the tradition of the great house 
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and the orderly society that gave rise to it; in the case of Keats’ poem, specifically, 
beauty and the enigmas of art that confound the fundamental enigmas of time and 
space to create an extra dimension to which we are summoned but which we can 
never reach (except by the curious thought experiment of ekphrasis). It is to these 
greater things that the performative aspect of public apostrophe and celebration 
draws attention and to which it dedicates itself, for bearing witness to them is 
assumed to be more important than anything the speaker himself feels or knows. 

The larger thing that Wieners’ poem bears witness to would appear to be life 
itself. This is actually another point it shares with Wilbur’s poem: both attempt 
fundamental characterizations of life by means of a consideration of artifacts. It is as 
though the artificial nature of the object observed could serve to make life -- that 
refractory, anarchic, perhaps elusive thing -- show itself in its essence all the more 
clearly. Two highly formal poems about public fountains, therefore, both written in 
an elaborate style that is a homage to the “great tradition” of English verse at its 
most dignified and stately. And both, though taking art as their putative subject, 
attempt to reach a fundamental clarification of the basic fact of life itself. We will 
see that they take different approaches to this subject and come to different views of 
it. 

Yet I began this discussion by noting a contrast in social class. We need now to note 
a second one, perhaps less immediately apparent. It has to do with this very 
performative dimension already touched upon. Certainly we must recognize that the 
theory of performatives as developed in contemporary philosophy is complex and 
full of contested distinctions. In addition, for our limited purposes, overly strict 


definitions would be inappropriate anyway. Yet I think we can see a difference in 
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approach between these two poems and begin our understanding of their different 
visions of life by means of this distinction, the fundamental one enunciated in these 
theories, that between the performative and the constative. As is well-known, for 
Austin and others, most statements function as representations of states of affairs in 
the world: they depict it or report accurately on it: these he calls constative, they 
state that things are thus and so. Whereas other types of statements cannot be seen as 
being reports on or characterizations of anything. Rather, in being uttered they bring 
into existence a new state of affairs: the classic example is making a promise. The 
promise is not a representation of anything; it is itself an action. The distinction is 
therefore between an essentially descriptive use of language and a different more 
dramatatizing use which enacts or acts out a new state of affairs.1 With this in mind 
I would argue that Wieners’ poem, though it might not seem to, actually relies 
heavily on this latter performative dimension to create its basic effects and to secure 
its meaning. Its approach is by this route quite emphatically though not exclusively. 
Wilbur’s poem, by contrast, seems more centrally concerned with description; it is 
based upon the fundamental act of denoting matters of fact and of perception: the 
shape and disposition of the stone figures, their visages and gestures, the light that 
plays in a stream of water, the water itself as it cascades. All this becomes a complex 
metaphor for the inner substance and nature of life. Yet before it can function as a 
metaphor, it must first register in our mind’s eye as percepts. 

It is not the specifically modern medium of photography that one is reminded 
of: rather an entire tradition of poetry lends its accumulated resources to this effort at 
sensuous mimesis -- the recreation of light, color, texture, visibility itself in 


language. To some extent the realm of the eye is surpassed, augmented in a complex 
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presentation of physical existence across its entire range of sensuous immediacy: 
there are discreet references to sound as well as sight, and the tactile and haptic 
dimensions of touch, movement and physical disposition in space are ranged in the 
poem in a kind of inherent cinema, animating and mobilizing the more punctual 
visual images. One might almost recall Berenson’s preoccupation with “tactile 
values” in painting: the artist working in a given medium attempts to fashion a 
virtual sensorium moving beyond the literally present elements the work is 
composed of in order to recreate other aspects of experience by means of a complex 
allusiveness and referentiality. Thus the visual and static dimension of painting 
reaches out toward movement and touch; the essentially diacritical medium of 
language attempts the recreation of immediacy and presence. The poem, certainly 
not one of the more radical or even original creations in post-war American poetry, 
is yet remarkable for the way it attempts this cinema and this synesthesia with such 
elegance, elaboration, and deliberately baroque complexity. 

The fundamental trope would appear to be water, as we have noted. Life is 
water, yet life is infinitely varied, exists in so many dimensions and throws up to 
view -- as well as to touch and hearing and to all the other faculties -- so many 
images of itself, and then images of its images -- that its passage in the poem must 
be tracked only by the most meandering and hesitating of approaches. Nothing can 
go from point A to point B, but is rather diverted through stage after stage of 
mediation or throws off alternative versions of itself in every direction and 
dimension. The result is description and redundancy of description, percept and 
percept piled on each other, modified, contrasted, reinforced with doublings of 


themselves which yet are never really the same nor even apparently so. Life is water, 
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we are given to understand -- flowing; yet it is also a labyrinth, and one’s immersion 
in it is a sort of confusion, sometimes joyous, sometimes anxious or agonized. Here 
though, in this piece, which strives to reinforce the idea of presence and immediacy, 
only the more positive aspects are emphasized, and darkness enters amid the 
generalized glitter only as the realization that it is all passing, if not exactly a passing 
show, a background awareness which functions as a discrete shading that only 
allows the overall brightness to appear the more fully, an almost unheard bass note 
which throws a thousand treble voices into sharper relief. Description and 
redundancy of description are the elements of an enormous constative effort: an 
effort to say that things are thus and so and to take into account as many aspects of 
this thus and so as possible, to have as little of it as possible run off, as it were, 
between the cracks of language, or away in the stream of time. It is as if, having 
been dispossessed, we now reclaim the world through a representation, through the 
punctual renewal of a thousand moments of perception, all congregating in 
pointillist fashion within the overall frame of a fictional and supervening Moment; 
these return us to a presence we never in fact enjoyed and never can. Yet the attempt 
to reclaim it is the poem’s elegant and insistent fiction. Writing of this kind is the 
triumph of the spatial form that Joseph Frank analyzes in his famous essay, it is the 
art of the verbal icons and well-wrought urns of modernist imagining. 2 It is as if the 
Saying, in Levinas’ sense, which is really the spontaneous use of language as such, 
should turn back against itself and deliberately seek to condense, to coagulate into 
the fixed forms of the Said, there to rest in possession of what must be its inner 
motivation and energy, life itself, which yet slips away within it and around it, 


ceaselessly, like water. 3 
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Let us consider Wieners’ piece by way of subtle contrast. Again, it is not a 
perfect poem (and perhaps Wilbur’s is in its own way and within its limits). Yet 
neither, in my opinion, could be held up as masterpieces or monuments. They are 
rather indicative efforts which draw our attention to underlying motives, perhaps 
with a greater clarity because of their limits and flaws. Yet I feel gratitude toward 
both works, a gratitude that such splendid writing should exist, despite its own 
improbability and despite whatever imperfections it might have. All writing is good 
I am tempted to say, even the bad is good for the potentials it points to, at the very 
least, and at least partly realizes, and how much better it is than nothing. Yet these 
two pieces are certainly not bad, and they are among that body of work whose 
genius one might easily underestimate because it takes unexpected forms (to which 
an anachronistic element also contributes). Yet the democracy of expression I 
vaguely imagine is in fact something imagined, an abstract idea, and therefore one 
that has drawn off from it the actual circumstances of writing and at least some of its 
political motivation. I would like to locate a difference between these two works, 
both in some ways marginal, which might be seen as more than a contrast between 
different approaches to writing poetry, but which extends, in web-like fashion, to a 
range of concerns. In encountering Wieners’ poem, one’s first impression, as I have 
already indicated, is of a somewhat outworn rhetoric and style, which the author is 
attempting to revive for contemporary use. Yet the reason for mobilizing it is not 
what it offers in itself but what might be done with it in terms of the performative 
demonstration we have already mentioned: the inhabiting of such a style and such a 
rhetoric enables the author to demonstrate a range of feelings and attitudes he would 


not be able to in any other way. A style, a form, and a genre become not so much 
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tools but opportunities afforded by the tradition itself -- opportunities to become 
other and to become something. This becoming other and becoming something, 
insofar as they are enabled by the inheritances of a tradition, are public 
manifestations of a process of cultural acquisition and change: I learn, yet what I 
learn is both demanding and peculiarly empty -- demanding because it is a complex 
artistic form with its numerous technical requirements, empty because it remains, for 
all these, a mere shell, a vehicle. Certainly all writers, artists of whatever kind, 
encounter this problem, make it into an experience, becoming driven and directed by 
the complex of imperatives it discloses; surely there is no other way of becoming a 
writer, an artist of any kind, except through this narrow gate of history, inheritance, 
genre and form and the crossing of these roads, as at the crossing of the senses. Yet 
the immediate motivation of this poem is not, as in Wilbur, the desire to capture the 
life of the senses, to describe an array of objects and places, but rather to address a 
social space and the others there. The motive is to make oneself visible, to make 
oneself known in the context of a public demonstration that takes the form of an 
address to this public realm itself. It is an address using formalized means yet at the 
same time the subjective is present too, in the form of frustrated desire, in the very 
activism of voice and mood. Yet they are not the desires peculiar to an individual 
but rather common to anyone occupying the same social position, that of the 
outsider, the excluded. Here the poet reaches back into the poetic tradition and avails 
himself of some of its most conservative elements in order to give expression to the 
subjectivity of his class itself. 

To begin with, time and the passage of time are noted, and, immediately 


following this, there is the “you,” the second person pronoun. There is a temporal 
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awareness from the start -- time that has passed is remembered, and the immediate 
moment of address is placed within that diachronic flow, which here is represented 
by the classical motif of the passage of seasons. “You” is placed within that context 
and so there is a dual acknowledgement, of the dimension of otherness, alterity, and 
of time itself, almost in the same instant, and at any rate in the same line, the first.4 
[Levinas time and the other] There is, of course, description. The first efforts at it 
come in the very next line, yet description is delayed before this prior demand of 
temporality and by the need to acknowledge the “you”. Both motifs continue 
throughout the rest of the poem and fundamentally determine it. “You” is described, 
certainly, and in a variety of styles. Yet the underlying impulse is simply to maintain 
that essentially dialogic relation. The remainder of the poem does take the form of a 
continuous address to the second person. There is an assertion of relationship which 
takes priority over attempts to characterize or depict. Coordinated with this is the 
equally persistent concern with temporality. This is also described in various ways, 
through a repetition, at times in idiosyncratic images and metaphors, of the theme of 
the four seasons. Yet in principle, and at a deeper level, we recognize, and the 
speaker does as well, that time is in some sense indescribable, or at any rate is 
amenable to pictorial description only at a remove, by means of proxy elements that 
stand for it, one of these being this very motif of the four seasons. To some extent, 
therefore, the poem’s most pressing concerns are with things that are not accessible 
to description in the first place -- relationship as such, and temporality. And yet of 
course description does show itself. Is it by chance or by virtue of a limitation in the 
poet’s abilities that the initial efforts are somewhat conventional or rather vague? Or 


is it that he has an ulterior motive, that is, the need to moderate the report of the eye 
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so that other senses, other imperatives, might be felt? “You sheltered four have 
waited, wrapped and bound/ In ice, for March to loose your muffling shawl.” 

My attention is directed to the fact of draperies of some sort but these are not 
really described in any clear way. Nor do I know who or what is wearing them 
(except that they number four). The word shawl is used, and the shawl is described 
in interesting terms, it “muffles” -- that is, keeps warm, encloses, as in the word 
muffler, yet it also means to dampen sound, to quiet or to silence. The reference is 
to the flowing summer sound of the first lines, and so there is almost immediately a 
movement elsewhere in time. It is as if the poet cannot keep the temporal dimension 
out of his awareness, and this fact of temporality inflects his efforts at visual 
description of the immediately given. There are similar movements away from the 
immediate in Wilbur’s poem, but they usually take the form of a movement 
elsewhere in space rather than in time, and so one has more the impression of a 
landscape of visuality (consisting of artifacts and their locations) being sketched out 
and organized in the poem’s subtext -- a fundamental effort at spatialization and the 
stasis inherent in that, as though to make everything present in the world potentially 
describable. We can see already a fundamentally different orientation operating 
below the surface of the two poems which yet at a surface level might seem rather 
similar, with one’s preference, if one were inclined to make comparisons, going to 
the Wilbur piece as being more skillful in its depictions. And yet, as I have partly 
suggested, Wieners is only to some extent concerned with depiction, with the visual, 
the pictorial or perhaps one should say, with the underlying effort of converting the 


visual into the pictorial in the refractory medium of words. It rather moves in time to 
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a different impulse and seeks out another reality, that of dialogical relationship and 
temporality. 

Taking up once again the very first two lines we notice how the descriptive 
impulse is delayed in showing itself and that when it does, it seems in some ways 
weakened, diverted by the lingering concern with temporality and with the very fact 
of alterity. The speaker addresses himself to this in the very fact of his address, his 
ongoing apostrophe and his seeming disinclination to leave that rhetorical mode for 
the different one of description. Description seeks detail and relies upon an implied 
spatial ordering. One might think of it as a kind of frame, and this is usually 
discernible in references to “here” and “beyond,” this before us and that elsewhere, 
with implied traversings of space and then immediate returnings from those other 
locations so as to mark out by suggestion a mapping of locations and a kind of 
implied localizing which could take anything into account: the entire phenomenal 
field moves and is organized in reference to a potential locatability. This is perhaps 
the underlying method of what has become known as spatial form. Yet address and 
apostrophe cannot concern themselves as much with detail or with the implied 
framing according to which it is organized. They are fundamentally preoccupied 
with relation and attempt to remain within that dedication. Is not relationship by 
definition diachronic, occurring in time and over time, and is not its basic action a 
staying with, an action which, if we want to invest it with an ethical connotation, we 
might describe as a dedication, a commitment? If we follow the text further, we see 
that it continues with this pattern, a dual emphasis or alternation between 
performative expression based in direct address, and a different motivation moving 


in the direction of description. The question that I am interested in is how this 
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performative dimension develops beyond its initial manifestation as somewhat 
formal apostrophe. It seems to me that it actually is the poem’s primary medium and 
that the descriptive elements have to be thought of as secondary. Yet it is important 
to try to see how this performative aspect is ramified, developed and internally 
diversified, so as to become a mode of expression more nuanced than mere formal 
apostrophe, though that may indeed be the initiating moment. 

Actually, it has to be acknowledged that the poem increases the number and 
variety of its descriptive aspects. Thus, in the next stanzas, the scene is more fully 
described, and we encounter, in addition, a greater diversity of depiction. There is 
the punctual noting of individual detail already seen in line two, but this is combined 
with more daring conceits, seeming to express reaching and aspiration in a context 
of scarcity. Here the poem’s subject shows itself most clearly, and, it has to be said, 
to prevent misunderstanding, primarily by means of descriptive conceits (it is not as 
if description is completely absent; rather that the focus is on this other capacity we 
are trying to characterize), “Today they turn your sprays and magic on,/And high, 
too high to watch against the sun....” 

Yet if life is symbolized here by water, we see that in much of the poem it 
has not arrived yet. The work as a whole enacts a process of anticipation, of waiting, 
and in a sense dramatizes a kind of advent, hence its preoccupation with the 
temporal. Yet for much of the poem the fountain is dry, a mass of stone which once 
was animated but now no longer is, except in the poet’s imagination, which moves 
back and forth in time, remembering and anticipating. Thus the subject is absence 
and in a more mundane sense deprivation. Such a theme is perhaps more amenable 


to a fundamentally dramatizing presentation, as opposed to a descriptive one, for one 
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can describe what is not present only indirectly, thus the repeated impulse away 
from depiction and toward an enacting. Moreover, deprivation demands protest. 
There is no overtly political protest here, but there is a summoning from elsewhere -- 
memory and anticipation, as we have noted, combine to envision the life not 
currently present. And yet in comparison to Wilbur’s piece, as well as to so many 
others, the impulse to attempt such summoning by means of description seems 
muted, intermittent, and interrupted by, crossed with, a willingness to remain with 
the situation of absence, an acquiescing to it (if only temporarily; the speaker knows 
the fountain will be turned on soon) or else a yearning away, perhaps a straining 
away from it. Likewise, together with this, there is a continual relationship to 
history, to the passage of time as it is marked in the events of a public sphere and in 
the lives of the people who exist there; and this in contrast to Wilbur’s piece, and to 
so many other post-war American poems, with its preoccupation with the pure 
present. 

Yet if life is absent in the form of flowing water it is certainly present in a 
more immediate form -- in the speaker himself, who must necessarily suffer from the 
basic deprivation implied in the scene of dry fountain, dead leaves, and the like. 
These are stock images, of course; yet in a way this is part of the point. These could 
not really be the adequate expression of his real feeling. They partly carry the burden 
and partly do not; the remainder is taken up by rhythm and a rhetorical practice that 
places a speaking voice and a dramatic speaker at the center of the poem’s aesthetic. 
Yet where there is one person, there are two, and in fact a group, a class. What is 
desired and needed would be shared by a community, not merely enjoyed privately; 


it is acommon fountain as the title somewhat oddly specifies -- common is perhaps 
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his trope for the more usual word public. The speaker speaks for himself but also for 
the others who would be there with him, and his concern is as much for their welfare 
as for his own. This complex of values is summoned initially and continually 
through the poem in the basic act of apostrophe, since it is a public sculpture that is 
addressed. This state of deprivation and concerned public apostrophe -- not exactly 
the same thing as protest, but more like the ground and basis for it -- is then made 
more nuanced and personalized by a voice which enacts what we might call the 
basic motifs of non-possession: waiting, anticipating, remembering. The speaker 
takes on the role of the supplicant and as such his function is both to remind listeners 
of the less than perfect situation that obtains as well as to acknowledge the supreme 
value of what he waits for, a value for which there is no substitute and which, 
therefore, cannot be part of an economics of exchange -- it comes only this way, 
here, in these public precincts, and only when it wants to, or, rather is allowed to (the 
men must come, the authorities must give approval). This implies that there can be 
no other realm -- that is, not so much a religious realm, but rather, no private realm, 
in which individuals would enjoy by themselves what is lacking here. This idea, so 
common in recent times, is delusory, since it mistakes the nature of the Good to 
begin with, seeing it as something accessible to activities of substitution and 
exchange, and therefore as something which can be purchased (by economically 
qualified individuals) as opposed to something to be striven for and constructed by a 
dedicated and informed community. The public sphere, therefore, is everywhere 
present in the poem: life shared is by definition a public value and implies a 
communal ethic of sharing. This is the speaker’s deepest motivation and the thing to 


which he ultimately directs our attention. Nothing can substitute for it; 1t cannot be 
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bought or sold, and thus stands apart from the economy as such, though it 
necessarily bears complex relations to it, and indeed this realm of the economic to 
some extent takes control over it: after all, the authorities must give permission. 
They turn the water on and off at their will. Yet their control is nonetheless limited, 
for life itself wells up in the speaker himself; it is quite simply the poem (in all its 
imperfections), which discreetly (as is proper for a self-consciously public display) 
enacts its volatility, its striving and searching in its rhythms which strive for a 
smoothness and euphony intended to suggest the ceremonial and thus the value of 
the thing desired but which are also interrupted by repetition of words and phrases 
that creates a mimesis of imploring and of excitement as at the moment of apparent 
arrival, “And high, too high to watch against the sun,/The first far murmurs of your 
message run.” 

There is an imperative of recognition and anticipation, as well as of 
participation and implied sharing. It is this -- the performative aspect -- that attempts 
to summon our recognition of this imperative. The immediate device for 
accomplishing this is the extremely traditional one of apostrophe. Yet in addition the 
voice is inflected into a range of more personal responses and attitudes -- memory, 
melancholy and waiting, desire and anticipation, excitement and, at the end, a kind 
of amused joy. An array of stock metaphor is animated by this dramatic persona, and 
they are stock as though to indicate that what is sought cannot really be described in 
the first place (and hence the stock image is as good as any), is not really amenable 
to the regime of description, or is so only to a degree -- up to a point, but not beyond 
that, just as life itself can be controlled by the authorities who implicitly watch over 


the public space of its manifestation, but again can do so only to a certain extent. 
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What would happen if they didn’t turn the water on? Would there be a public 
protest? We don’t know. But we are shown the burgeoning of desire and anticipation 
in one particular individual, a process which is fundamentally internal and so not 
depictable as an object. Yet it is shareable -- with us, and by extension with his 
fellows, and so we witness not only his situation but that of all the others who are, or 
might be, there along with him. We witness their situation but yet we do not grasp it 
in an image; we are influenced by it, yet do not control it in a concept. A discreet 
protest against such regimes of objectification, quantification, and description and 
their reifications is hidden as a subtext in the poem. Though it uses a highly 
traditional form and rhetoric, the expected pictorializing is present only up to a point 
and in such a way as to signal the speaker’s less than total commitment to it: by a 
deliberate use of stock elements, and by an interruption of opsis by melos (to use 
Frye’s terms), that is of fixed patterning by impulsive musicality. 

At times there is a daring that to some extent recalls that of Crane, though it is 
less marked by rhetorical colors and Latinate diction than Crane’s practice tends to 
and hence is a bit flatter. The sense, as in Crane, is perhaps apparent only after a 
moment’s thought. It is this moment of delay which is part of the point, however, as 
though to indicate that the representation of the unrepresentable must be recognized 
as the provisional, somewhat suspect thing it is, as though to cast an inherent doubt 
over any apparent adequation. We may gloss it, though: the flowing of the water and 
the glimmering lights at play in the water now turned on as it flows over the 
surfaces of the stone say that the creativity of life, its inherent temporality and 
perennial newness, are also formless -- an on-streaming, a going, a transition, and 


not a state or presence. Here transitoriness is neither a “beyond” -- as it is in 
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Heracleitian visions -- nor a “within” -- as modern phenomenology discloses it -- but 
rather the activity which we publicly know ourselves part of. The poem at bottom is 
this moment of recognition, and so this moment is the climactic one. This creativity 
throws off not so much forms as lights, colors, moments, movement -- the incipits of 
form as we might think of them which appear and pass, lasting for a moment 
whether of shorter or briefer duration. These pass by, and we attempt to grasp them, 
and yet we are them as well, a fact illustrated more deeply in the poem than any 
image in the very mood of the speaker which changes so quickly from moment to 
moment through the poem’s various stages. 

If life is water or if this water symbolizes life, then the stone is what supports 
life and allows it to appear on the earth. Yet the stone is also the law and in 
particular the fixed forms of culture which are designed to limit and channel 
existence along certain lines, as well as the economic and legal forms which support 
any society. These are continually overcome by life itself -- or not overcome, 
perhaps, but eluded, evaded, for life moves into dimensions in which the stone 
cannot participate -- the artistic, the aesthetic, the ethical. In this there is an inherent 
hope, although an exiguous one. The forms that control life and life itself are 
incompatible and incommensurable, and in this there is a recurrent problem, a 
discomfort, a tension, yet also a hope, since no established system can completely 
control it. 

A utopian aspect shows itself, therefore, in this very awareness of a limit to 
control brought about by what is an incommensurable relation between life itself and 
the forms of culture, the fixed modes and mores of society and the quantifications of 


the economic. Yet hope is not really an image, it is a feeling and perhaps most 
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accurately a mood, a passing feeling by its nature -- a momentary brightening and 
opening. In the next lines, for example, it is perhaps metaphorically alluded to by the 
image of “bright English towns.” Here a slightly sentimental note is evident (a fault 
that characterizes the poem as a whole to varying degrees) taking the form of a 
somewhat precious note here and there, one of the liabilities inherent in the poet’s 
use of this highly literary form and style. These English towns are surely the lovely 
townes of lovely olde England, complete with roses, hedges and what have you; yet 
this slightly false note notwithstanding, they are no doubt intended to serve as an 
image of happiness, located, of course, elsewhere, as it must always be, far from the 
rather gray context the speaker addresses, within which he speaks and whose true 
possibilities he glimpses, or rather feels stirring within him. These bright towns cast 
their lights over the Thames which, therefore, is made metaphorically parallel to the 
stone of the monument itself. Water in itself is not necessarily an image of life and 
creativity but only when it is animated by light, as it is here when they turn the water 
on and it cascades over the surfaces of the sculpture, or when the lights of a town are 
cast upon the surface of a river. Stone or water are elements of earth, yet the life we 
seek and the freedom that we hope to find are available only in the human context 
which, though it shows its true nature only in moments of creativity, freedom, joy, 
and the communal relationships of love in its various forms, continually betrays 
itself in that panoply of negation which it cannot seem to do without or which it 
cannot be persuaded to do without; or else by the natural context itself, in the form 
of an inherent fragility and uncertainty born of its very temporality. Even the forms 
of culture are not necessarily bright: they may be grey, as this stone itself, which, 


after all, is a piece of sculpture though curiously vague in its appearance for most of 
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the poem, or as the museums of the next line, which become animated and in a sense 
are brought into their true nature only when animated by the energy of lovers’ 
laughter. 

To return to the comparison we were making between the two poems, we 
might say that in Wilbur’s piece the meditation on temporality, life, and substance 
takes place in a leisured and privileged context and against a background of 
opulence and obvious beauty. Its style is heavily invested in the effort at pictorial 
description which we might take as a figurative desire to hold, to render palpable, 
and in some sense to possess. Experience itself is seen as an opportunity for 
enjoyment and for those choices which would enhance it and multiply its occasions. 
Possession, enjoyment, choice -- these motives mark it as the work of a 
characteristically bourgeois sensibility. We might make this generalization without 
any negative intention but in a purely descriptive way. By contrast, Wieners’ poem 
inhabits a world of deprivation, a somewhat gray landscape, at least until the last 
stanza, and one marked by absence. What is desired is elsewhere, or it is 
remembered and anticipated. Its grayness is the grayness of much social realism, of 
a kind common in Britain, yet the presence of desire, even of longing, distinguishes 
his voice from most such writers. There is expectation and hope and yet with these 
an awareness of the frequency with which these are disappointed, or at least an 
awareness that they might be, if not here, within the artificial context of the public 
square and fountain and the expectation of what is, on the literal level, merely the 
performing of a routine civic function -- turning the fountain on again in spring -- 
then at least in terms of the poems’ larger suggestion: life is difficult, encompassed 


around with disappointment and hardships; one hopes for the best, remembers what 
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is good, expects the opposite, waiting for the future in a dialectical tension of hope 
and fear. Which is the stronger though? Ernst Bloch suggests that it is hope, the 
underlying principle of life and of social existence. To insert which in the context of 
a social movement as a whole is the purpose of revolutionary activity in the broader 
sense and the analysis of which -- its possibilities, limits and often unsuspected 
forms and occasions -- is the purpose of Bloch’s writing as a whole. Yet hope exists 
together with fear, as desire with deprivation or lack; neither is an object, though, 
but rather a mood, a weather in the heart, an active motion of the mind and body, 
just as the word emotion itself suggests a quaking and trembling dynamism and also 
a journey. The journey is into the future, and so it shakes, however circumspectly, all 
currently existing structures and arrangements. In the despairing person, in the 
expectant and hopeful person, in the daydreaming and desiring person, society is 
already moving elsewhere, taking on unexpected forms, and the new is already being 
born, albeit imperceptibly.5It may yet at times be just perceptible. In those works 
which strive to give voice to this restless inner dynamism we begin to feel this 
process, to feel it, to hear its moods and tones of voice, rather than to glimpse it, for 
it is not visible, not at any rate at this stage and at this moment. It is only a mood 
after all, or in the poem as it confronts us a series of moods concluding in a genial 
and somewhat amused joyfulness, an emotion too simple whose occasion is too 
minor to be the object of ponderous interpretation. And yet the significance of 
nothing can be known in advance. Is it a revolutionary poem? No, of course not, and 
then again, yes of course. Likewise, is it minor or major? Avant-garde or regressive 
in its use of meter and rhyme? Good or bad? It is not without an element of genteel 


poeticism certainly and not all of its lines and figures “work:” there is a contrivance 
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perhaps in certain rhymes. And yet it surprises one repeatedly with its intelligence, 
as does Wieners’ poetry in general. The categories, after all — good, bad, successful, 
unsuccessful, major, minor -- are part of that censorious evaluating intelligence 
which is the critical equivalent of the panoptic and invigilating authorities -- those 
who are not present in the poem, or at any rate not described, yet who tacitly 
determine what might have been descried in it. (And so in this alone we see some of 
the limits of description.) A document of hope is a dynamic one necessarily; a 
process given voice more than an object described; the man hoping throws himself 
forward into the world of the future if only by the distance and time of the next 
breath and so out of the frame of a pictorial mimesis. His orientation to the world is 
essentially questioning, restless, and contesting; he may be delighted but never 
satisfied, he may enjoy but is not interested in possession. By contrast the bourgeois 
voice of enjoyment, discriminating enjoyment certainly, is one of a realist and 
worldly sophistication; the present is just fine, is in so many ways absolutely 
sufficient, if not even splendid, and so because of this and so much more there is a 
disposition to take things as they are. The fountains of Wilbur’s piece speak of an 
abundance and even surplus perennially available, as likewise of possession and 
indeed of ownership. The time is always now; seize this day this now; what more 
could one want, indeed what more is there -- hope for nothing more. Banish 
everything that would obstruct this enjoyment or reduce it. What are banished, 
however, are never real existing forces; rather it is always some outmoded and 
ineffective thing that is turned away from, such as, here, the Catholic church. In 
Wieners, rather surprisingly, the ode on a public artwork is put to a different 


function: a problem is encountered, struggled with, resources are ranged against it, 
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and there is a final affirmation, though one hedged around with circumspection and 


wariness at a level deeper than perceptible irony. 


UNDERWORLD 


CHILDREN OF THE WORKING CLASS 


Though the social realm can be addressed, either directly or through the 
mediating topos of the public monument, it yet does not yield to the desires, 
demands or queries that an individual might direct toward it, nor is it particularly 
responsive even to basic needs. Instead it presents itself as an impassive, 
impenetrable surface: it is visible as an established fact in the shining panels of 
steely office buildings in the downtown section, in the marble facades of banks, in 
the vaguely military air of government offices, and in the cool and elevated 
remoteness of glittering high-rise apartments elaborately defended with surveillance 
cameras and computerized gates. All these exhibit the impersonal indifference of 
the modern state and the contemporary city. Yet these are only the outward 
appearances of an underlying and largely invisible system which calculates 
expediency and measures quantified units of value and effort, calculates the 
disposition of natural entities defined as raw materials and the deployment of 


persons defined as human resources. Against such practices and the interests that 
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maintain them the individual can do nothing. He or she can do nothing significant to 
improve the array of likely social roles and life purposes held out to him or her in the 
context of a market oriented society which disguises its limits beneath a rhetoric of 
free choice and personal preference. The individual is free to choose, but can choose 
only what is offered. The substance of what is offered and the terms of the offer 
itself are beyond the reach of significant debate or activism. They are rigidly fixed 
and must be accepted as they are. In such a context the individual can do nothing to 
improve his or her material conditions beyond a limited range of variation, for the 
level of prosperity allotted to a sanitation worker, a teacher, a dentist, an orthopedic 
surgeon, or an investment banker is known in advance and predictable. The 
individual who is without recognized profession or without portfolio documenting 
previous employment is relegated to the vast flow of undifferentiated labor, a kind of 
human flotsam, adrift about the city, driven by the fluctuations of immediate 
shortfalls and surpluses. In such a context the individual can do nothing. And yet 
such individuals, even if largely divorced from meaningful social relations, as so 
many are, and likewise unable to bring about a substantial improvement in their 
material conditions still desire recognition of some kind. Not only of their existence 
in itself, still less of the particular desires that are part of it; more importantly they 
demand that their history be recognized by the society at large and by its culture. 

A history is a story and the narrative imagination is a powerful way human 
beings have of giving shape to their experience. The artistic expressions of these 
identifications take many forms; those of the bourgeoisie may become almost 
coextensive with the totality of recognized art. And yet there is always something 


more and something other: not merely popular culture in any of its varied forms, but 
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also unofficial culture that yet employs elite modes and reaches an elite level of 
distinction, or in fact surpasses it; underground artists whose work exits in marginal 
spaces, is published in unrecognized venues, and is not locatable on official maps. 
Certainly our present subject is one such, but until now, as we have seen, his work, 
while recognizing many of the injustices of his society, has avoided expression of 
obvious dissent; anger is unusual if not absent from his typical range of feeling, and 
his focus has generally been on things he could affirm. He has recognized violence 
but mostly as something to be avoided. A nomadic strategy in both life and art 
serves him as a means to negotiate the labyrinth of the street and the society at large. 
It is a sensible approach, pragmatic and shrewd, though infused with a deep and 
irrepressible romanticism, as we have seen. In all this it is perhaps much closer to 
the typical attitude of the average American, both in his time and in our own, than 
what is found in the work of many other contemporary poets. In Wieners’ case this 
essentially hedonistic and undeceived attitude is informed by an intelligent 
calculation of, as it were, costs and benefits (perhaps even the drug use would fall 
within such planning and assessment) and yet it is also informed by a complex and 
delicate sensibility. Thus he is unusual in these crucial ways beyond the other more 
obvious ones (homosexuality, recurrent psychosis, and so forth). The special range 
of his desire leads him toward what he can love without reserve, even if only briefly; 
pain is acknowledged but is seen as an inevitable part of the process, perhaps in an 
almost stoic sense. 

And yet anger is not always unproductive. It may be that it is the essential 
emotion behind political activism and protest. Anger at what is intolerable is what 


motivates the dispossessed to object to their condition in a definitive way or indeed 
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in a disruptive way if necessary. Perhaps for this reason we see signs of this 
emotion in a remarkable and forceful text of the 70’s. It is characterized throughout 
by a certain vehemence and intensity of rhetoric and by a controlled disjunctiveness 
of style which seems calculated to allow an impulse of overt social criticism and 
censure to be expressed without losing track of the more personal and subjective 
states which feed this criticism and provide the impetus to render it in the first place: 
emotions of resentment at ongoing deprivation and marginalization suffered not only 
by the speaker himself but also by others he knows and in fact by his family 
members, a marginalization which is seen as a deliberate policy of exclusion and not 
a mere accident of fortune. Even here, however, it is interesting to note how 
measured the speaker’s tone actually is, how reasonable despite its anger and, finally, 
how much this anger itself seems to be informed by a wide range of factual 
experience: the speaker knows what he is talking about because he has been there 
and seen first hand, has been himself in those places, and has seen those conditions. 
He speaks not just as a critic pointing out wrongs but as a witness who has direct 
knowledge of them. Here again his inherent candor serves him well, for it enables 
him to present the factual basis of his anger and not merely the emotion itself, its 
context and its history, both of which extend beyond his individual experience; 
though his personal experience grounds the work, the substance of his criticism is 
not limited to this, still less to his own personal interests. He speaks for himself but 
also for others, and the personal experience he does bring to bear in his account, 
some of it painful or potentially embarrassing, yet does not limit the scope of his 


concern to his own rights and welfare merely; he speaks instead for an entire class 
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and, for this reason, the personal content, while it grounds the work, also raises it 
from autobiography to the plane of prophetic denunciation. 

Certainly though the personal circumstances are striking and dire: they are 
sketched briefly or merely implied. The poem, for instance, bears a superscription 
that informs us obliquely of these. gaunt, ugly deformed/broken from the womb, 
and/ horribly shriven....” The theme of mental illness and confinement had a sort of 
vogue among confessional poets. Yet there was an unacknowledged class basis to 
their presentation often. What are the resources available for someone of Anne 
Sexton’s social class, for example, as opposed to what is available for a working 
class housewife.6 Once again, in this connection, we might think of Robert Lowell, 
and again as with the comparison we made earlier with Wilbur, the social context 
implied behind the details of the text is strikingly different. I refer, of course, to his 
famous poem “Waking in the Blue.” 

The scenes of Lowell’s piece, briefly sketched or implied, suggest a degree 
of order, cleanliness, and a solicitude for the speaker coming from elsewhere, from 
the others whose job it is to look after him: they are multiple and provide for his 
needs in an unobtrusive fashion. There are even moments of civility and humor. The 
very fact of the window itself is indicative -- its size and luminous brightness, an 
image which fills the poem’s opening with an implied splendor. Of course this is 
intended as an irony. It is not merely that this image of beauty contrasts with the 
speaker’s present distress, its clarity with his confusion; but beyond this we see the 
once prophetic poet now reduced to a mute and incapable state before the splendor 
of light itself and the vatic opportunity of casement window (and the implied 


landscape beyond). Beyond the window there are no doubt well-tended lawns and 
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gardens for the patients to enjoy when they are able to, but how shrunk this context 
is from the one previously surveyed by the speaker, whose combination of poetic 
talent and class position conferred upon him the sublime confidence to survey large 
tracts of western history and culture in his previous writing. Yet he now finds 
himself merely taking note in a halting and abbreviated fashion, shuffling from 
cafeteria to recreation room, his humor and irony directed at this condition in 
thumping dactyls (“this is a house for the mentally ill’’) -- a deliberately heavy 
handed device that modulates the self-presentation to a humorous and rueful one. 
Yet is not this gentleness and civility tending toward a kind of self-deprecating 
humor also a mark of class distinction? As a kind of stoic virtue and forbearance 
they are quite moving certainly -- amusing, touching, and terrible at once; yet at the 
same time in so far as they are marks of class distinctions they must also be of class 
privilege; the forbearance containing an element of hope of better things to come. 
These better things can come only to some extent from the individual, however; his 
very incapacity makes this clear. An act of god can work wonders too, of course, but 
certainly it is the elaborate care he is receiving that will bring renewal, if it comes. It 
is not that such care is necessarily reserved for the patrician Brahmins and the like, 
but it is clear that in the nature of things, or rather in the social dispensation which 
we here glimpse an obscure corner of, resources of this kind are allotted to those 
who can pay for them, and only to them. There is an implicit exclusion visible in the 
very descriptions of the poem, descriptions which yet it does not need to belabor, for 
class identifiers have been included even here. The focus after all is yet on the 
speaker; the interest of his situation is assumed, and not merely by himself, but by 


all the other’s around him. It is indeed this very fact which allows him to accept it so 
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casually, casually enough to treat it with irony. And of course it is certainly the case 
that everyone does know that the wealthy have access to better medical care than do 
the poor; this is only common sense. And we know again with this same common 
sense roughly what such places look like -- lawns, gardens, walk ways and the like. 
Do we know what the other places look like, however? 

More significantly we might follow this with the record of a different 
experience, not merely of illness but of an entire social context in which it occurs 
and has reoccurred and will continue to in the future. For here we see not merely an 
individual in distress but in fact entire lineages, families of individuals, inheritances 
of misery and neglect:...” pinched men emaciated, piling up railroad ties and/ 
highway ditches/ blanched women, swollen and crudely numb....” 

Here, strangely, the afflicted yet continue to labor. And in contrast to the 
illuminated world of Lowell’s confinement we have a general obscurity. We are 
presented with an almost subterranean realm of affliction and deformity: movement 
is grotesque, mechanical and constrained; the language is blunt, even coarse, and 
marked by expressionistic torsions. The language is peculiar in many ways, actually, 
seeming both to describe and also to enact; it is performative and dynamic in this 
sense, consenting to be grotesque along with its grotesque subject. Here the elegance 
that is typical for this author, in many ways more inherently classical than what one 
often finds in Lowell, is yet sacrificed to a mimetic impulse that seems also to have a 
kind of satirical intent: only ugliness must speak of ugliness. In addition there is 
some of the run-on quality and rhetorical pressure that one sees in Williams’ “To 
Elsie,” his famous poem about the economically, culturally and even genetically 


disadvantaged of the American sub-proletariat. Yet here it is as though one of the 
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members of that class speaks for the class itself, as opposed to the well-meaning but 
essentially patrician doctor. And though there are traces of irony and humor, it 
seems itself to be symptomatic, at times marked by distortion and in various ways 
stunted, like the lives it describes. We see the appropriateness of distorted grammar 
with its fused idioms and the like. It is impossible to say to what extent the poet 
intended these features as expressive devices, and to what extent he actually may not 
have been entirely in control of his faculties at the time of composition. And yet this 
question does not need to concern us very much, any more than it would in the case 
of, say, Christopher Smart. We are, therefore, in an entirely different world here, in 
this piece by this author, one in which a blighted social context results in the most 
serious consequences for the individuals in question. These consequences are not 
vague and general, as discussion of them in the political world might be; they are 
rather concrete, sharply physical and undeniably miserable. This too is another 
reason for the thorny and ungraceful style: in his twisting syntax and tense driving 
rhythms the author wants to convey a physical tension directly to the reader, 
something experienced as concretely as possible in reading, and having its effect 
before the level of interpretation is reached or even conceptual understanding, 
something that could not be reduced by either of these, still less by any possible 
rationalization of the conditions depicted; he seeks to create in his style something 
analogous to the ongoing discomfort he has witnessed and is now reporting, for he 
knows perfectly well that the readers he addresses for the most part would have no 
experience of such scenes and some difficulty in imagining them. 

This difficulty is insuperable; this gap in the understanding of others who 


have not themselves experienced what he has can never be bridged. At one level this 
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is certainly the case, and we see it ourselves every time we attempt to communicate 
our own difficulties, suffering and pain to others, even those whose experience is 
very similar to ours. Across greater differences of background and experience it 
becomes greater still and the effort might be thought hopeless. Despite this his 
language strains to draw attention to the physical ugliness in question. Indeed it 
deliberately challenges our empathy, as we have already mentioned, in this very 
dwelling upon bodily deformity. Yet in another way it attempts an inscription of this 
suffering in the reader’s sensibility, an attempt to affect the reader at a very basic 
level, basic enough to undercut some of these differences in which, in so far as they 
are based in social class, education, and memory are instantiated at a relatively 
abstract level of the mind. Here he addresses himself to what he hopes is a more 
fundamental receptiveness while yet at the same time remaining aware of the limits 
of imagination and empathy imposed by class difference. This is another aspect of 
the ambivalence toward expression we spoke of previously; quite simply the attempt 
to communicate accompanied by a quite sharp awareness of the limitations of such 
efforts. 

Certainly the speaker’s tone has an element of urgency and this might be 
seen in the very insistence of rhythm we mentioned, as well as in a kind of harried 
impatience with idiom and even grammar. The expressionist impulses motivated by 
the desire to leap across differences are part of the reason for this, yet part too might 
be the speaker’s sense of personal involvement. It is his own condition that he 
speaks of, yet it is characteristic that his focus is actually more on others than on 
himself, even though he has only just been released from the psychiatric hospital, as 


the superscription informs us. In fact, without that information given there we might 
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read quite a way through the poem without realizing this, so much is his gaze upon 
others and his attention motivated by concern for them rather than for himself. We 
might also point out that the affliction he has suffered, though nominally mental, 
produces a solicitous care for the bodies of others. This is indeed the response if not 
of the saint then at least of the person touched with some measure of the saint’s 
selflessness and spontaneous altruism. Yet there must be a down-to-earth 
concreteness in this altruism; it must be completely realistic (as many saints have 
been, in fact.) This is one of the moving things that we find in Christopher Smart -- 
his fervent prayers for the other inmates and his attentiveness extended even to his 
cat Geoffrey Here in Wieners there is perhaps something distantly related, its remote 
and darkened version that also expresses anger at creation and at the god who 
presides over it. Here, therefore, there is a slight reprise of the theme that we saw in 
the very first poem we examined, where the beauty of the creation was sharply 
distinguished from the somewhat lifeless and panoptic God the poet felt a need to 
hide from. Now he is called on the carpet in more direct and angry terms, yet the 
lines have more pity than anger, pity for the afflicted creatures themselves. If there is 
anger it is at the social order which holds out such a concept as its only real religious 
principle, a hypocritical one of course, and which inflicts such conditions on its most 
vulnerable citizens. 

Not merely the poor and the unemployed, therefore, but the mentally ill, the 
retarded, the defectives to use blunter and now outmoded language -- these are the 
poem’s subject. They represent an unredeemable dross in society, incapable of 
working, uneducable, and physically repellant. The reader’s capacity to identify 


with these others is kept to a minimum. The purpose of this is twofold: to challenge 
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the reader’s sympathies, as we have noted, but also to point out the limits of this 
uncertain and impressionistic faculty -- sympathy itself -- as a basis for ethics and 
social relations. For the feeling for others that Hume, for instance, identifies and 
makes central to the ethical sense goes only so far; it is challenged by significant 
difference and defeated by still greater ones. There is perhaps on closer examination 
an ambivalence in the poem on this point: the degree to which empathy is a 
significant moral force or can be; on the one hand, the author makes it hard for us to 
exercise this type of imagination, at least in the ways we are accustomed to, on the 
other, it is clear that empathy is needed: he himself exhibits it in his writing. Yet 
what is it really, and what is it worth? We summon it easily enough, after all, in 
relation to others like ourselves, or at least not too unlike, not too radically different. 
We even do so with respect to those significantly different who yet would be capable 
of engaging us in conversation or argument, speaking and acting if not like us then 
at least with an analogous degree of autonomy. We are capable of it still when we 
are confronted with one who appears very differently from us but who yet dresses, 
or who if not dressed at all could choose to be if he or she wanted, with one who eats 
strange and to us repellent things but who yet feeds himself, with one whose concept 
of demeanor and social decorum are discordant with our own but who yet, it is 
obvious, could choose to do otherwise if asked, who behaves strangely but who yet 
exhibits behaviors rather than mere symptoms. Empathy in this sense or in this range 
of senses is based upon an analogy or a range of possible analogies. But in so far as 
these analogies are deployed within the framework of immediate face to face 
relations and use the data of direct observation they must be limited and subject to 


failure at a certain point. Perhaps it is even reached rather quickly. Certainly here, 
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when confronted with these wrecks and casualties, it is reached. And yet the author 
unquestionably has what we ourselves might find difficult to summon, and if his 
descriptions of life at Taunton State were made more extensive and detailed, they 
would perhaps become impossible for us, blotted out by a generalized revulsion. 
And yet it is not as if he himself is immune to this feeling either. There are various 
lines which convey a definite disgust -- a sympathy and disgust complexly 
intermingled. There is an ambivalence in his own response as well, more so perhaps 
than we have allowed. 

Yet those who deserve better know themselves to deserve better, and it is 
sometimes a peculiar blindness of the ruling classes to imagine that the 
disenfranchised and exploited somehow do not recognize their own condition, 
merely because of their muteness, their lack of organized protest and apparent 
passivity. In this sense the inmates of Taunton State become by the end of the poem 
a metaphor for that very bottom portion of the working class -- the working poor, the 
lumpen, the sub-proletariat -- who exist in a deprivation as stark as that suggested in 
the poem’s claustrophobic scenes. It is deprivation of food, shelter, medical care, 
and rest; those so deprived do in fact know it; and they cannot help but pass onto 
their children, if not inherited diseases, at least this impoverished condition itself 
and the resentment that goes with it. Imagining a changed social order requires the 
mobilization of other histories, such as are suggested here, bringing them to light, 
even when they are those of the utterly marginal and incapable; even when the 
history in question does not exist because of their incapacity for speech and writing, 
as well as those histories that do exist, although only in potential, among the 


working poor themselves. 
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The author himself feels called upon to make a start in this, though he is not 
by nature a protest poet or public intellectual. He is motivated by a sympathy based 
in a shared history and experience. It is therefore not merely a purely personal 
impression but has a broader historical basis; it transcends mere feeling and becomes 
insight. In this poem we see how the sympathetic response Hume identifies begins to 
broaden and deepen into that experience of felt class solidarity and then demand for 
class justice that is a basis of social activisim. The intellectual, the writer, by virtue 
of a power of imagination and of verbal expression fulfils a special function of 
helping this transformation become visible in articulate form. Here there is a special 
need. These he considers cannot speak for themselves. There can be no union of the 
retarded, no activism of mental patients. In more abstract terms it is always true that 
we do not know what a body can do. Yet speaking in practical terms it is obvious 
that such persons are dependent on the good will of others; more exactly they are 
dependent upon, and subject to, whatever norms are established in their society for 
how to deal with them. These norms, given the nature of the persons in question, 
both physically abnormal and mentally deficient and thus possessing few or no 
prospects in the econmomy at large, will consist of a combination of therapeutic 
concepts and protocols and ethical ones. Their situation thus tends to reveal both the 
medical presuppositions of a given society and also its more abstract concepts of 
personhood, the types of respect or rights granted to persons and the criteria for this, 
and then finally its concepts of charity and empathy, or perhaps more accurately its 
degree of these and the degree to which the majority of its citizens, and especially 
those of its educated class, will be responsive to them. In all these areas the society 


he inhabits is seen to be deficient; it is as if the condition of these unfortunates, the 
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other inmates of Taunton State Hospital, is proof of its essential blindness, hypocrisy, 


meanness. 
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NOTES 


1. The performative/constative distinction is developed, and in some ways 
rendered problematic, by Austin in How to Do Things With Words. 

2. See Frank’s famous monograph Spatial Form in Modern Literature. 

3. Levinas’ distinction between the saying and the said permeates the entire 
discussion of Otherwise than Being and becomes progressively more complicated as 
a result, but an initial version can be found in pages 5 through 9 of the text. 

4. See Deleuze’s discussion of Hume’s ethics in Empiricism and Subjectivity. 
The original statement of Hume’s ethical position is An Inquiry concerning the 


Principles of Morals. 
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CONCLUSION: ON THE SELF-REPRESENTATION OF THE OTHER 


One reads of Wieners’ personal experiences with a certain fascination and 
yet also with horror. At 20 he is confined in a psychiatric hospital; he is released or 
perhaps checks himself out if possible. Still not competent, he finds himself on the 
street, without money and homeless. He is forced to undertake a long bus journey, 
alone, with the attendant dangers, across the United States to reach the east coast. 
There he stays briefly with various friends and acquaintances, essentially one more 
homeless man adrift in the urban environment, in which he is only partly able to 
defend himself. I have read horrific accounts of his living conditions at various skid 
row rooming houses. Remarkably, he survives though not without relapses: there are 
further episodes of instability, further drug use, alternating with periods of lucidity 
and employment. 

The story is not unfamiliar. And yet there appears to have been a degree of 
solidarity among those involved, and a solicitude for others when they are in need of 
help, which seems unusual to me, or which, to be more precise, has become 
increasingly unusual in American society. Yet it would seem that the various sub- 
groups to which Wieners belonged, in which he lived and worked, were able to 
preserve, at least to a degree and for a while, some ability to care for one of their 
own members without thought of compensation. For what could he give them? The 
economic calculations so typical of contemporary American life were here 
suspended for some reason. He himself gives repeated expression of gratitude to 


others, including fellow poets and writers, for helping him when he needed it. The 
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poems in which he does this may or may not be distinguished pieces of writing; I am 
interested in them for another reason, for the evidence they give of the types of 
behavior extant and possible within the milieus through which he moved. My 
purpose here is not biography, nor is it sociology or social history. I merely record 
my impressions. Yet they are, at least in part, the impressions derived from reading 
his work itself, for this work, aside from the expressions of gratitude already 
mentioned, seems often to be oriented toward an implied community of others, 
toward a web of interpersonal relations and collective associations of varying 
degrees of durability. It is as if each individual piece, even the most personal and 
lyrical, nonetheless rests on an implied network of relations and social connections, 
like a drop of water in a web. One might say that he revises the heuristic “field” of 
Olson’s poetics, shifting it from a focus on history and culture to the realm of 
personal relations within the various marginal groups he inhabits. This, in a sense, is 
a highly significant change, since it moves the focus of imagination and questioning 
away from remote historical issues of cultural formation to the immediate social 
realm of others and living human relations. It is a change that Lukacs, for example, 
with his keen eye for reified versus living cultural expression would have 
appreciated. Indeed the social nature of his work is observable even in the erotic 
poetry. It is seldom that the poet’s writing gives expression only to a merely 
personal and isolated “I’. There seems most often an array of implied others: at 
times they are haunting presences, at times literal: sometimes the poet speaks to 
them, at times on their behalf, and sometimes he records elements of the overall life 
they share -- the bars, rooming houses, the street, social gatherings and rituals, 


including musical performances and readings; he records, too, his parents and their 
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struggles. But always these others constitute some sort of minority in relation to the 
society at large -- they are the working poor, the homeless, the street people; they are 
the other, the homosexual, the deviant of whatever kind. At times they may be the 
working class itself. At other times, I think rather rarely, they are other poets, 
members of that strange guild known most often for its pettiness but which is a guild 
nonetheless and which, in this case, was able to summon and preserve a remarkable 
degree of generosity. These scenes bring to mind fundamental questions of 
interpersonal relations and ethics, and they elicit an array of emotions. They are 
typical emotions perhaps, though yet in another sense they are not typical at all but 
rather specific: although they might be named, these names are generic designations 
in need of more precise description. It is the purpose of literature to supply these 
descriptions. It is the purpose of lyric poetry to give them a directness and 
immediacy which moves almost beyond the boundary of genre and style, form and 
subject matter, and into a special realm of direct appeal -- the foreign subjectivity 
invading my own, the voice of the other in my own ear, indeed inside my mind, and 
then, along with this voice, the desires, dreams, disappointments, even the vices of 
this other. This readerly encounter is a kind of model of an interpersonal one: the 
library imitates the street and the street shadows the library. Yet for this to be the 
case there must be, in the writing in question, self-representation. Representation by 
others is not enough; Orwell is a great writer, and The Road to Wiggin Pier is a great 
book; but it is even better if the miner writes his own book. Here, in Wieners’ work, 
we have something unique. Certainly it is poetry of a definite lyrical grace and 
distinction. Yet in addition, it gives a direct voice to the subjectivity of the other, 


and to various others simultaneously, which yet are he himself. Yet what is the 
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reason to value this second characteristic specifically, this representation of the other 
by the other himself? 

Is it not the case that we approach each other with a peculiar and peculiarly 
volatile combination of intimate understanding and grotesque misconstruction? The 
basis of the first -- the intimate understanding -- is the simple fact that, at a certain 
level, we are more like each other than unlike: everyone feels cold, hunger, fatigue; 
everyone is gratified or pained by sun, wind, rain, physical effort, rest, sleep; the 
same diseases afflict a human body whose structure and function vary little from one 
to the next. Everyone sees with the same kind of eyes, touches with a hand of four 
fingers and an opposable thumb. This primitive level of human existence provides us 
with a common means of understanding the other in his or her most basic needs and 
desires, and at the most fundamental level. I do assume that water tastes and feels to 
another as it does to me, because most likely it does. This assumption and the 
physical realities on which it is based are the basis in their turn for, say, the basic 
fellow feeling that forms the background experience for various systems of ethics, 
such as that of Hume. These factors furnish us with a certain understanding of each 
other which seems impossible to deny. 

Yet at the same time they are combined with more complex impulses and 
more sophisticated, culturally mediated ideas. Further, they are written over by an 
array of social responses and prejudices that cause us to assume too much 
knowledge in advance. With what a knowing eye we often approach each other. And 
yet this knowing eye is almost necessarily blind, since what it knows is the array of 
received ideas and commonplace notions to whose general outline the other seems to 


conform; and yet these are clichés. It is a mixed and heterogeneous object we 
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present to each other -- a kind of puzzle or perhaps an arcane text. Yet the whazzit, 
the puzzle, and the text have one thing in common -- they are objects of 
interpretation. Is that not in a way good? -- an opportunity for learning and cultural 
exchange? Perhaps. And yet at another level I believe it is also part of the problem. 
If others are to me objects of interpretation, they are less able to be objects of real 
empathy, which has a spontaneity and a compelling immediacy that interpretation 
cannot have. To move the other out of the position of being a text to be interpreted -- 
which invariably means to be rewritten -- is the first demand of ethics. Is it a 
contradiction, therefore, that I experience this question in the context of reading this 
writer, or that I am prompted to this question by things which are themselves texts? 
It may be, and yet how else can these blanks presented by the other be filled in, 
except by having available their own self-descriptions, their own account of 
themselves, their life and experience, and their history? The analogical leap of the 
imagination in which, in an inspired receptivity, I put myself in someone else’s place 
is prompted by the text which gives me the experience of the other in its specificity, 
even in its eccentricity. Moreover, this particular author courts a certain gentleness, 
an immediacy that, in a sense, make his voice infiltrate the reader’s mind with a 
particular ease. One can easily give up one’s defenses against someone who himself 
has none. And so though I must interpret, I also sympathize and my interpreting is 
warmed by a felt nearness of a particular person in given circumstances; though I 
always retain a respect for that ultimate Levinasian enigma of the face and recognize 
its demands and prohibitions, my poetically enlivened experience of the analogy 
makes me able to imagine not merely providing for, as Levinas would demand, but 


also sharing with. And because the poetic artistic analogy is by means of language, a 
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shared language, a language mutually inflected and inflecting, as Bhaktin would 
point out, this sharing and recognition will likely take place at a very intimate level 
of my consciousness and will be difficult to objectify henceforth. For all of this to 
happen requires a certain aesthetic orientation. The report of the eye cannot be 
enough. It is too inflected by the immediate conditions of society in their visuality, 
and in their literalness. There is thus in the work at times a slight bias away from the 
visual. We find a calculating vagueness built into the author’s aesthetic in any 
number of ways, aided by elements of projective verse such as the disjunctiveness 
we have noted and the author’s own special grammatical distortions (which he 
always seems to love). These combine oddly, but significantly, with a stress on 
elegance and a kind of romantic longing that together allow mood and voice to be 
sensed the more clearly. Yet this also serves the larger purpose of sharing with the 
reader the underlying experiences of vulnerability, exposure, and susceptibility as 
we come to understand these through the author’s work itself. 

The work shows, therefore, that in portraying the experience of the minority, 
description and explicit portrayal are needed to a degree, but that there are limits: 
beyond a certain point, explicitness can be unproductive. A subtler, more indirect 
approach must be adopted, one that produces representations that cannot be as 
readily fixed in formulated phrases and that focus on the subtle revelation of 
subjectivity in its strangeness, peculiarity, and fragility. Here he differs from 
Ginsburg, for example. For the latter seems to have been motivated by an almost 
boundless faith in direct description as a sufficient revelation of the real, and his 
temperament is so outwardly directed, so inherently social and so heroically immune 


to any degree of self-preoccupation that he is able to construct almost his entire work 
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along the model of the witness who sees and reports in the most direct manner, with 
the objective of either moral revelation or direct social effect. Yet Wieners is an 
artist of a different temperament. Discriminating where Ginsburg is omnivorous and 
oblique where the latter is overt, he is not so much a public writer as a private 
individual entangled in seeming impossibilities -- the effort to live as a gay man, a 
member of the lower working class and, finally, as a poet, in the post-war United 
States, and his work can be viewed as a kind of evidence of the difficulties 
encountered and of the peculiar artfulness, tact, and circumspection needed. By a 
paradox inherent in communication this obliqueness can sometimes convey the inner 
reality of experience better than definitive portrayal. Yet he does not merely 
represent his own life and experience: rather, the necessarily generic terms of verbal 
expression carry with them their wide use and habitual application as this is seen 
throughout the social world. By the very fact of using the language available in his 
time he gives expression to the attitudes of his time, to one degree or another; 
however, he necessarily contests these as well, even if not explicitly, by placing 
them in an alien context, that of his own sensibility and history, which is also present, 
and which is necessarily atypical. Indeed, the poet is possessed of an extreme self- 
consciousness and an ambivalence with regard to the very norms and expressive 
conventions he inherits from the tradition. As a traditionalist he loves them, as an 
aesthete, he cannot help but be drawn to the beauty they make possible, but as an 
outsider several times over he cannot but see them as the images and shadows of that 
very order that would stamp him out if it could. He seeks means of modifying them, 
but because of the aestheticism already mentioned these cannot be just any means. 


Rather a subtle approach is wanted, or a variety of approaches -- the deft 
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modification of a phrase, a rhythm, a stanza, the distortion of a piece of syntax, the 
careful elision of a detail. By these means a closer adjustment of experience to 
language is sought, and a renewal of a tradition to encompass particular 
contemporary realities. This is done in relation to the most painful experiences, but 
they are not the poet’s own exclusively. He is unusual among gay authors for 
speaking just as often about class -- in his case, the lower working class and, in so 
far as he found himself on the street any number of times, the homeless, and that 
substantial subset of them, the psychiatric patients and denizens of half-way homes. 
These too are represented in his work if only obliquely. In fact, it is interesting to 
consider the way they do not seem dragged in in a contrived way but rather to appear 
naturally there. Here in these works, the elegy for Taunton State and others -- a kind 
of anti-great house poem if there ever was one, and perhaps the only one in our 
literature -- the poetry speaks for the others in a way as natural as it is painful and 
moving and yet with a complete absence of bathos and self-righteousness. He 
replaces these with compassion and, more importantly, accurate sociological and 
economic insight, this latter consisting quite simply of an underpinning of accurate 
factual understanding -- he knows these streets quite well and what goes on there -- 
irrefutable with the accuracy of the plain spoken word that everyone knows to be the 
truth. Here honesty triumphs over ideology by the simplicity of its knowledge, the 
direct empirical inspection to which no sermon need be attached and which nothing 
can obscure. 

Yet writing -- this or any -- is only in part a means of communication; it is 
also the artist’s most private and most precious possession. As such it bears traces of 


a privacy, a Whitman-like reclusiveness and delicacy, a self-regarding, self- 
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delighting literariness. In this way, it seeks to create and to confer on both its author 
and its reader equally the specific melos, the artistic and lyric inspiration, of a 
musical deployment and activation, a musical offering as it were, for this is needed, 
too, in order to give a kind of special consolation -- the incomensurable one of 
beauty -- and also a support to the mind engaged in the adversities of self-creation 
and self- expression amid a hostile environment, in which it must not merely survive 
but also from which it must receive some degree of respect. These tasks are not easy; 
far from it. Yet his desire, developing in the deepest recesses of his subjectivity, is 
for beauty nonetheless and without compromise, and perhaps to a degree that might 
almost seem, in a sense, beyond his station, as the phrase might once have been used. 
Crucially, however, he does not seek it for private consumption merely and personal 
contemplation alone. Here, for example, there is a significant contrast with the fin- 
de-siecle of the last century, for rather than such exclusiveness he seeks instead to 
share with others what he loves and values most. Love and the erotic are among 
these, of course, yet music is as well, and perhaps has a special importance. Yet 
even when it is the artistic per se it takes so often the form of the work shared in the 
reading or in the concert, in the after hours club, the live performance which is a 
communal experience as much as a personal one, a shared experience as much as an 
ecstatic one, and an historical experience too, marking the private calendar of an 
underground existence which yet is itself a society, and incipient society moving the 
larger society toward new sensibilities and patterns of valuation, though as yet the 
latter cannot know this. Subjectivity itself becomes something interpersonal to a 
radical degree, even the bad habits of drugs are shared, and even beauty itself means 


almost nothing unless you can draw at least one other’s attention to it, as in the 
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wonderful Christmas card we began with: the handsome sailor (archetype of 
freedom, and yet an endangered freedom and hence an image of pathos too) who is 
not just mine but ours, and who, in his very subjectivity, as in his physical and 
endangered beauty, is also a power and a blessing to be shared. Beauty of whatever 
kind, therefore, is an offering to the reader, though also to oneself. This latter point 
might seem strange but consider that it takes the form, the manifestation, of a voice 
that attunes itself to the music of its own syllables, its own cadences and tones, and 
preserves by this fragile yet penetrating means, in and around itself, like a halo, 
some measure and some proof against the hostility that faces it from without, a 
hostility that seeks to infiltrate subjectivity itself by poisoning it with the voices of 
self- hatred and fear. Against this there must be charms, the charms of grace and 
beauty, and , alas, perhaps drugs. 

A vulnerability is thus attested to, in this very desire for the beautiful; it is 
here that we see the link our exposition has sought all along -- for it is not the case 
that the desire for beauty is one thing and the fragility, the exposure, the 
susceptibility we have noted in human experience as such are another: they are the 
same or have the same basis. The desire for the beautiful is the aegis and shield the 
vulnerable temper uses to fight the world, to fight it without fighting it but to 
neutralize in some measure its evil by adjusting the effort of existence to a different 
attunement, one oriented not to economic calculation but to the incomparable and 
incommensurable, which, given the always changing definitions of beauty proposed 
by modernism itself, is the best definition we can have of it: beauty is the 
incomparable and incommensurable quite simply, what cannot be part of an order of 


exchange . 
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Yet to accomplish this requires the excursion, the errand not into a 
wilderness but into the urban as it is and is known in this the inherent fragility of the 
person, in the concrete actuality of exposure, in the lability of mood and the fragility 
of the human form in its susceptibility to shock and need. These are the conditions; 
still, and despite this, we witness, see, and hear an actual sensibility unfolding in 
time and in a given context, a social context that has the quite casual and quite 
definite intention to destroy it, as it seeks to destroy every incomparable thing in its 
effort to level all down to the standard, the vendible, and the normalized. At an 
ideational level this is done by means of the clichés. The author, however, deploys 
clichés against themselves in a subtle attunement to the romantic in its least 
commanding, to the pre-Raphaelite in its most commonplace, yet it is for the 
purpose of allowing something unusual, and especially so in American poetry, to 
come through -- the glimmering promise, the utopian impulse, held to with a 
tenacity that only the marginal can summon. To do this he plays as well with the 
hoariest cliché of all -- the maudit, the absinthe drinker and the like (though his 
version of absinthe is a little bit stronger). Here he differs from his other 
contemporary Robert Creeley, for example -- a more exclusive, Parnassian and 
disembodied artist whose musical attunements are governed more purely by the 
language as such in its formal aspects, its syntax and sound, and the ways these can 
be deployed, in slender and discriminating structures, to give voice to voice itself 
and as such, in its purity and questioning. Wieners, preoccupied with these issues as 
well is, at the same time, motivated by a sense of solidarity with the classes he 
comes from and to which he always remains connected, to which his tawdry displays 


give a kind of backhanded witness. The uniqueness of his subjectivity is never 
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merely that; however outrageous, clownish or pathetic, or indeed however moving 
and valorous, it is always part of a broad social context and confluence, it is always a 
subtle activism, it is always what refuses, and refuses again, to go away, to become 
invisible, to be controlled by the police, the social workers, the do-gooders and the 
busy bodies. He does not allow the representation of the homosexual, the drug user, 
the homeless person, the psychiatric patient that he presents to be merely a 
representation; rather he retains always a broad sense of the economic realities 
against which these other more dire situations form. The content of his work is still 
the singing and lyric self, and yet always amid the others, the hostile or indifferent 


others, though of course there are always friends as well, in a given time and place. 
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